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WELFARE MAGAZINE, with its authoritative information on child 
training subjects, within reach of all parents in the community. Parents 
find it much easier to buy a single copy at 10c than to invest $1.00 all 
at once. It is a service for which parents are grateful and one which 
the average P. T. A. can render. And don’t forget that one of the 
requirements of Standard associations is that they send in subscrip- 
tions to CHILD WELFARE equal to 10 per cent of the families in 
membership. 


Purchase one, two, three, or more Club Service Subscriptions for the use 
of your members. 


it Will Cost Your P. T. A. Nothing 
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a as families we gather for the observance of Thanksgiving, 
with the pardonable pride of one for another we rejoice in the comely 
features, the bright, intelligent faces, and the happy dancing feet of the 
younger generation. Free from physical handicap they may pursue life 
normally. For them we may well give thanks. Yet the fullness of our 
hearts should stir us to consider those less fortunate and to assist in giving 
them compensations for the handicaps they must endure. 


There are now in many communities schools for the education and 
development of the physically and mentally handicapped; yet many other 
cities and rural communities have either failed to recognize their respon- 
sibilities or have been unable to assume them financially. In many schools 
some of the handicaps have been considered, mental though in reality 
they are physical, and other misunderstandings have injured the child’s 
progress. 


My appeal to you as members of our Congress organization is that 
you assist in seeing that your community recognizes the needs of these 
little ones and makes suitable provision for the special education and en- 
vironment necessary to give them comfort, cheer, and preparation for 
economic independence. Parents of handicapped children need to know 
that we are sympathetic and eager to assist them in their problems. They 
need as parents to know better how to develop the child in the home, 
and how to preserve and stimulate the best abilities of the child. Were 
we in their places we would better understand the heartaches that arise 
because of the difficulties they encounter. To them and to the children 
who are needing us more than the normal ones, we must respond in- 
telligently and unselfishly. 


In the home, in the school, and in the community we must make every 
effort to enrich the lives of those who, by no fault of their own, are 
handicapped. Let us develop our activities to provide for these children. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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WIDENING HORIZONS 


HOW SCHOOL CHILDREN CLASP HANDS 
ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


ITHOUT the permeating purpose of 
W the motto “I Serve,’ the interna- 
tional projects of the Junior Red Cross 
might easily be impelled only by a super- 
ficial curiosity or a greed to draw into class- 
rooms valuable material not obtainable from 
other sources. The results in world friend- 
ship would be accidental and often tran- 
sient. But these Junior Red Cross young- 
sters are bound together by the serious 
motive of trying to increase the sum total 
of human welfare. Within their own coun- 
tries, and beyond their own horizons, they 
seek new and better means of serving 
others. 
A school in New Jersey gave the follow- 
ing account to its foreign 


Educational Assistant, American Junior Red Cross 


shoes and stockings for our own needy 
and gave five dollars to swell our hos- 
pital contribution to ten dollars. At Easter 
time we sent pretty cards and filled hand- 
made baskets for the children in six in- 
stitutions. 

“Our Junior Red Cross has adopted fifty 
soldiers who are ill. Each school has been 
assigned a special holiday to make cards or 
favors for their trays. Our day is Mother's 
Day. We are sending a card’to each soldier 
and one ready stamped for him to send to 
his mother. Samples enclosed. 

“Now won't you tell us how you like our 
booklet and give us an idea of what you 
do? We would be pleased to hear from you.” 

The value of this cor- 





friends: 

“At Christmas time 
we collected toys the 
larger boys and girls no 
longer played with, and 
painted and repaired 
them for less fortunate 
children in our school 
whom Santa would prob- 
ably be unable to take 
care of. They were so 
happy to receive them. 
We earned five dollars 
to help maintain our bed 
in the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. Our Christmas en- | 
tertainment was so good |. _ 








respondence is broadened 
by the fact that each al- 
bum of illustrated letters 
represents an entire class 
or whole school and is 
shared sometimes by an 
entire community. Choice 
of subject matter is broad 
but educational topics are 
insisted upon, to justify 
the money spent on trans- 
lation and _ transmission. 
The illustrations are re- 
quired to give the letters 
interest for children and 
to help the recipients to 
visualize and “know” 


Mey 








that we gave it at night 
for our parents and 
friends. With this money 
we bought eight pairs of 
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Illustrations courtesy American Red Cross 


A young postman brings greetings. A 

sketch drawn for an international cor- 

respondence album by a boy in the 
second grade of a Japanese school 


their correspondents. An 
endless variety of hand- 
work, samples of native 
art, and nature study ma- 
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terial are accepted. For the sake of rational 
economy, certain regulations have been 
made regarding weight, size, and packing. 


Tue first acid test of results was 
met when popular feeling over the Sino- 
Japanese controversy in Manchuria de- 
veloped. Would our children lose their 
friendliness for 


heated editorials, only three schools ex- 
pressed preferences against correspondence 
with Japan; three others asked, quite im- 
partially, what was the wisest course to pur- 
sue; and the number of requests for corre- 
spondence with Japan increased. A rural 
supervisor in a county of California was met 
with the observation: ‘I don’t believe all 
those stories about the Japanese. Why, we 

write to them!” 





the Japanese 
children who, 
over a period of 
eight years, had 
been sending 
the most exqui- 
site and lovable 
material as gifts 
to our schools— 
little girl and 
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A teacher in an- 
other place wrote 
in acknowledg- 
ment of a small 
package of gifts 
from Japan: 
“Lately, in spite 
of all I have 
been able to do, 
the children have 
had a feeling 
against the Jap- 








boy dolls, em- 

peror and em- 

press dolls, 

carved - wood A sketch prepared in a Czechoslovakian high school for a 
character dolls school in Wisconsin 


original poems and paintings, hand-deco- 
rated battledores, woven sandals, miniature 
pagodas, warm letters of affection? 

How about the school at Sierra Madre, 
California? Several years ago, a Japanese 
gardener told some of his friends about a 
glass exhibit case of gifts and correspond- 
ence the Sierra Madre school had received 
from Japan, and said that when a new 
school was built the Japanese had built a 
garden for it, in appreciation of the Junior 
Red Cross. A few months ago that garden 
became the home of a giant salamander, sent 
by Japanese children for some American 
school, with a letter of instruction as to its 
diet and a warning that it might bite. The 
Sierra Madre children delightedly named it 
“Hazako” and pledged part of their play 
periods to catching the necessary tadpoles 
and angleworms to feed it. 

There was very real satisfaction for those 
watching Junior Red Cross work when, over 
a period of months of glaring headlines and 
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anese people on 
account of the 
conflict being 
waged by them at the present time. But now 
they feel that Japanese children have gentle, 
loving hearts, filled with thoughtful service 
and goodwill, just as have our children.” 

The contacts with Japan have had a little 
less time to grow into the traditions of 
United States schools than have the contacts 
with some other countries. 

The international school correspondence 
of the Junior Red Cross, dating back twelve 
years, has become a far-flung movement. A 
report from Evansville, Indiana, for instance, 
tells of the preparation, two years ago, of 
forty-four albums to open correspondence 
with different countries. As these were an- 
swered, the Central High School, where the 
forty-four were made, prepared another al- 
bum for each country from which a reply 
came. This resulted during the past year 
in exchanges between that one high school 
and Esthonia, Belgium, Syria, Siam, Spain, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Australia, Norway, and South 
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Africa. The number of albums and gift 
boxes received in all the schools of Evans- 
ville in this one year totaled eighty-four; 
and the number sent, thirty-eight, in addi- 
tion to three hundred of the small Christ- 
mas boxes which are an important part of 
the national program. The children of this 
one small midwestern city had contacts in a 
single year with twenty-four countries. Many 
other examples comparable to this could be 
cited offhand, for Junior Red Cross has a 
national membership of more than 7,000,- 
000 members in almost 200,000 classrooms 
in elementary schools, and in more than 
10,000 secondary school groups. The world 
membership of over 12,000,000 reaches 
among almost fifty countries; and the inter- 
national correspondence, which sometimes 
runs ahead of national organization, has 
touched fifty-five countries. 


Ture are other activities designed 
to increase world friendship. One of the 
most popular has been the sending of little 
cartons of Christmas gifts. A room or a 


whole school combines in filling these with 
inexpensive but charming toys, classroom 
handwork, miniature toilet sets, attractive 








Jacques and Francoise, dolls dressed in peasant 
costume of former times by a girls’ school in 
France 
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school materials. From 50,000 to 100,000 
cartons have gone each autumn for twelve 
years. Here is the story of pleasure re- 
ceived, as an Austrian school communicated 
it to children of Carson, Minnesota: 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 


“It is hard to tell you how very happy 
you made us at Christmas. However, we 
will try, because we will feel guilty if we do 
not. So please listen to us. On Christmas 
night we were gathered together. Suddenly 
the postman appeared bearing four pack- 
ages—all for us. Our teacher would not let 
us even peep into the packages until he had 
read the letter which accompanied them from 
the district superintendent of lower Austria. 
How exciting to learn that the American 
Junior Red Cross children had thought of 
us, the children of the Junior Red Cross in 
Pframa! 

“Very carefully we unpacked the gifts. 
There were enough so that each child could 
have one. Each of our forty children sends 
you our sincerest thanks and wishes to say: 
We are true to the Junior Red Cross banner 
and will now and always follow the motto: 
I serve! Dear friends, you are not strange 
and unknown to us. Recently in a stereopti- 
con lecture we saw the work of our Ameti- 
can Junior Red Cross friends. You are a 
shining example for us to follow! 

“Now let us tell you about our daily life. 
We forty are a society. Our teacher is our 
leader who inspires us to do good and noble 
things. All year we try to keep well; we 
read the Junior Red Cross magazine eagerly; 
every year we give a little show which 
pleases our parents; and on Mother's Day, 
in the spring, we invite all our mothers to 
be our guests at our meeting. . . . We also 
put flowers on those graves which are ne- 
glected. Another thing which we do is to 
keep the streets of our village clean and 
free from broken glass and rubbish. 

“Several years ago we established a sav- 
ings bank. All our extra groschens are put 
in this little iron bank. Who controls it? 
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We ourselves. We have a board of direc- 
tors and an advisor. So we do our little 
share of the great splendid work for hu- 
manity and peace. Let us cherish our friend- 
ship. Once again, we thank you most 
heartily! 

“The Junior Red Cross Group at Pframa 
near Vienna’’ 


As vital as either the international 
correspondence or the Christmas Box project 
is the National Children’s Fund. Made up 
of small voluntary contributions earned by 
the young members, it is dedicated to world 
welfare. No penny of it is used for 
salaries or other overhead. It is divided 
among countries to initiate or help support 
health and educational projects recommended 
by the League of Red Cross Societies. These 
vary from year to year. 


A FOURTH means of keeping mem- 
bers world-conscious, perhaps the most gen- 
erally effective of all, is through their maga- 
zines. About thirty countries now have 
Junior Red Cross magazines for their mem- 
bers. These magazines publish some of the 
finest of the international correspondence, 
make a specialty of stories and articles on 
other countries, and exchange literary ma- 
terial and news notes on activities with other 
countries. 


Tue international activities are open 
to all children of school age, through en- 
rollment of their schools in Junior Red 
Cross. The schoolroom is the unit of ele- 
mentary school membership, and the cost 
is fifty cents a year for each room. It is 
strongly preferred that the children them- 
selves earn this joint membership fee, which 
only partly covers the actual cost of ma- 
terials and privileges received. The monthly 
Magazine; the yearly “Calendar of Service 
through Activities,” illustrated with Up- 
john’s pictures of children of other lands; 
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and translation of all correspondence al- 
bums are among the benefits. 


Do the childern themselves know 
what it is all about? This is the answer 
of a California school to a school in Poland: 

“Your portfolio is the favorite book on 
our library table. We are sending another 
book full of good wishes for you. We 
hope you will find it interesting. We have 
tried to make it so. 

“Although we live in a far-away country 
and speak a different language, our hearts 
are the same. We like to play just as you 
do and we enjoy doing the same things. We 
have been studying about your country and 
we think it would be a very nice place to 
live. We wish we could visit your green 
fields. 

“Our Junior Red Cross has been busy this 
year. We have sent Christmas cards to a 
hospital. We have sent them table decora- 
tions at holiday times. We have fed some 
hungry boys and girls and clothed many 
poor people. 

“We are trying to learn how to live to- 
gether. Quarreling is silly and we wish we 
could wave a magic wand over the world, 
say Peace! and then have no more horrid 
war. Red Cross is the magic wand we can 
use. Goodwill and good wishes will clear 
up all misunderstandings, and misunder- 
standings are the cause of trouble and war.” 








A doll dressed by a rural school in Nebraska 
for a school in Japan 
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A YEAR-ROUND HOBBY 


AND SOME NEW SUGGESTIONS WHICH WILL 
BE WELCOMED BY PARENT AND CHILD AS 
DAYS GROW SHORTER 


By MABEL OSLER PRIEST 





An out-of-the-ordinary camp fire photograph 


ORTHY use of leisure.’’ From class- 

W room, platform, and printed page 
the cry goes out. It’s still the question of 
the hour. 

Johnnie of fifty, or even of twenty, years 
ago had no leisure time about which his par- 
ents worried—nor had they. His hours in 
school were short, but there were always 
home jobs for him: wood to cut, fences to 
mend, barns to paint, chores—something to 
fill every hour until bedtime. 

Johnnie of today is usually quite free after 
school. Coal, oil, and gas have replaced the 
wood pile, delivery trucks do the errands, 
barns have turned into garages (to be painted 
with the house), fences—at least the kind 
that have to be mended frequently—have 
gone out of style. And ‘I wonder where 
Johnnie can be” is the familiar household 
cry. Now as a matter of fact, unless he is 
interested in some game, some sport or 
hobby, Johnnie has just as hard a time whil- 
ing away the hours as his parents would 
have under the same conditions. 

The Johnnies of today, and the Jennies 
too, large or small, want ‘‘something to do,” 
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something to amuse them, some 
hobby for playtime hours. And 
how those hobbies can vary! Be- 
cause the writer happens to be a 
little more familiar with the photo- 
graphic hobby than with most oth- 
ers, let’s follow it up a bit and note 
some of its highways and byways. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


I; is possible that the gift 
of an inexpensive camera, either to Johnnie 
himself or to an acquaintance, has stirred the 
first photographic inclinations. If it has been 
a gift, the matter of selection has already 
been settled. If not, the question at once 
arises, “What kind shall I get?’ When the 
day of actual selection arrives the embryo 
photographer will undoubtedly find that 
there are several makes or models, all of 
about the same price. It would be to his ad- 
vantage, therefore, to keep a few points in 
mind. 

If Johnnie has had no previous photo- 
graphic experience he may well select a box 
camera of some sort, or an inexpensive fold- 
ing model which has been permanently 
foeused at the factory. He thus automatically 
cuts out the “incorrect distance’ bugbear 
with the resulting hazy pictures. He can 
snap good pictures to his heart’s content. 
He can even go a step further and learn to 
do his own finishing—and thereby master 
some of the rudiments of chemistry as well. 

The person who is more interested in 
taking pictures than in making the prints 
can simply press the button and the photo. 
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finishing station in the corner drug store 
will do the rest. For the one who has more 
time, however, it’s really great fun mixing 
up chemicals, arranging trays and darkroom 
lights for convenient work, getting out the 
paper, and in general preparing for a ‘‘print- 
ing bee.’ Comes the big moment when, 
everything ready, white lights are turned off, 
paper is slipped from the box into position 
in the printing frame, and the exposure is 
made. Then from the printing frame to the 
developer. A few anxious seconds of wait- 
ing, a gentle rock of the 
tray —the first shadowy 
marks on the paper. Few 
moments are more satisfy- 
ing than those in which we 
watch our picture “‘come 
up,” like Aladdin's genii 
at the call of the lamp. 

Let us here digress for 
a moment to stress the 
point that while Johnnie 
is consciously learning his 
photographic, and perhaps 
his chemical, A B C’s he is 
unconsciously gaining great 
character - building value 
from his new-found hob- 
by. His mind and time 
are filled with worth while 
activity, and he is building 
an excellent foundation for 
future success, both men- 
tal and material, as he picks up new ideas 
and learns to follow them through, and 
sticks to them until he gets satisfying re- 
sults, 

After the boy has cut his photographic 
teeth on a box camera, or a fixed-focus 
model, he will very likely want a focusing 
camera. When in doubt about distance, with 
this new apparatus, he can always set the 
pointer on the footage scale at 25 feet, set 
the stop at f.16, and get the same sharp 
pictures he obtained with his box model. 
In addition, however, he will have greater 
Opportunities for thoughtful, painstaking 
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The “ins” and “outs” of buildings 
make interesting pictures 


work, with correspondingly better results. 
He will probably have a better lens, and he 
will then have enlarged the possibilities in 
his field. With his ‘faster’ lens and the 
new fast films that are now on the market 
he can get good pictures—and, ’ providing 
his lens and shutter equipment are fast 
enough, he will find that speed boats, air- 
planes, and other rapidly moving objects are 
all within the realm of possibility. The 
‘faster’ his lens and shutter, the better his 
chance of good results, regardless of the 
weather or the speed of 
the moving object. 


SUMMER PICTURES 


Every photogra- 
pher wants variety. Aver- 
age pictures are apt to be 
of the summer or bright 
sunlight type only, but it 
is obvious that the interest- 
ing, well-balanced collec- 
tion or album will contain 
prints that have been taken 
the year around. 

Records of family pic- 
nics and reunions are com- 
mon. Hikes, club activities 
—Girl Scout, Boy Scout, 
Camp Fire Girls—are well 
recorded. The long-antici- 
pated vacation offers new 
sights, mew scenes, new friends. This type 
of picture should tell a story, one that will 
enable the child to go back, in retrospect, and 
live the occasion all over again. It is really 
quite easy, and adds zest to the photographic 
game as well, to have a few unusual or novel 
snaps in the story-telling group. We all 
know that picture which was caught when 
we weren't looking—the utter unconscious- 
ness, the funny pose, perhaps the ridiculous 
situation in which we were found when the 
camera came along and snapped us in the act. 

It isn’t necessary, however, to put the 
camera away even when the sun goes down. 
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Camp fire scenes, for instance, require only 
a photo-flash lamp and they're just enough 
out of the ordinary to be worth the extra 
effort. Moonlight scenes, too, offer oppor- 
tunity for some un- 


and record fleeting phases in plant and ani- 
mal life—the rare flower, the beautiful but- 
terfly, the strange bird. The gardener, too, 
can keep his pictorial records, his views of 

“before” and “after.” 














usual results. With a 
a little patience—for 
a real moonlight pic- 
ture requires an ex- 
posure of from one- 
half to one hour or 
more —and an ex- 
perimental trial or 








] “Most of us waste enough leisure 
time to make ourselves great musicians, 
artists, scholars, poets, able to minis- 
ter our avocation to human happiness 
even beyond that which we can do in 
our vocation.’” —JOHN H. FINLEY 


The possibilities are 
limitless. 


era man is weather- 
proof, he will find 

















two, the camera en- 
thusiast can get many worth while scenes. 
He must take care, of course, that the moon 
itself isn’t included in the field of view, or 
he'll get a picture with a light streak across 
the sky that looks like the proverbial sausage. 
Even if one is city-bound during warm 
weather, night views of jeweled streets, 
floodlighted buildings, and bright store win- 
dows are always intriguing possibilities. 
They're just different enough to require a 
little extra thought 


the same opportu- 
tunities for outdoor photography in winter 
that he had in summer. Jack Frost clothes 
all nature in lovely garb; waterfalls and 
brooks form amazingly beautiful ice figures. 
Trees and bushes, stripped of their leaves, 
stand out in sharp contrast to the surround- 
ing whiteness, or cast intricate shadow pat- 
terns on the new-fallen snow. There is 
health and joy in winter photography. 
But that’s only one side of the winter 
story. Long evenings 





and work on the part 
of the photographer— 
but who is long satis- 
fied with a hobby that 
makes no demands on 
his intelligence and 
skill ? 

Staircases, door- 
ways, entrances, Or, as 
someone has aptly 
termed them, the 
“ins” and “outs” of 





ins 
public buildings, may 
also be photographed 
with interesting  re- 
sults. But these aren’t 
the only summer pic- 
ture possibilities. The 
nature lover, for in- 
stance, finds his pho- 
tographic hobby of in- 
estimable value. His 
is the ability to catch 
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An unposed picture caught by 
the camera 


afford many oppor- 
tunities for further 
photographic explora- 
tions — and parents 
know that long eve- 
mings are sometimes 
not easy to fill advan- 
tageously. 

Portraiture and sil- 
houette-making offer 
new fields to conquer. 
In every home there 
are inviting nooks and 
corners with picture 
possibilities. Groups 
of furniture  attrac- 
tively arranged and 
lighted make good 
material. Furniture is 
patient, it doesn’t 
move, it doesn’t 
change its expression, 
it doesn’t get tired, 
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and the photographic artist can arrange and 
rearrange his lights until he gets just the ef- 
fect he is after. He, as every other pho- 
tographer, uses light and shade as the media 
with which he paints 


sprinkled along the base of the mountains 
to break any harsh lines. Sand sprinkled 
along the banks of the stream and here and 
there extended out into the ‘‘water’’ makes 
a realistic waterline. 





his pictures, just as 
the artist who works 
in colors uses oils. ~~ 





Taste - TOP 
photography is also 
becoming increas- 
ingly popular with 
amateurs. It satisfies 
the imagination. In this type of picture ob- 
jects or groups of objects are arranged on 
the top of a table to represent some scene 
or episode, and then photographed. Here, 
with the aid of a portrait attachment for the 
camera, with bits of string, twigs, weeds, 
fur, sand, salt, and other properties, minia- 
ture scenes, dramas, and episodes can be laid 
out and photo- 
graphed which 
have every appear- 
ance of being the 
real thing. 

Suppose we 
watch an enthusias- 
tic table-topper 
build a bit of sum- 
mer scenery—on a 
cold January night. 
He sets up on the 
table a suitable pic- 
ture of clouds as a 
background. Next a mirror, which will later 
turn out to be the brook, is laid diagonally 
in front of the cloud picture. Two pieces 
of old fur—grass, if you please—with corre- 
sponding edges cut to form the banks of a 
stream, are placed on the mirror, leaving just 
enough of it showing to give the brook the 
proper width. Next, mountains are moulded 
of plasticine and given a place up against the 
background of clouds. A little sand can be 
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Scenes from land or sea may be constructed on 
a table-top 





Dramas are often enacted before the still camera 


Small twigs or weeds 
stand upright in the 
sand or in a bit of 
plasticine to give the 
appearance of trees. 
A round hole may 
be cut in the sky, 
with white paper 
pasted over it, if the 
photographer wants 
a moon or a sun. 
This little model becomes a charming sum- 
mer scene when it is photographed. 

Then comes the action—unless, of course, 
the builder wishes it to be strictly a land- 
scape picture. If he is a sculptor he will 
make his own figures out of plasticine. 
Otherwise he will use dolls, or small teddy 
bears, or grotesque ornaments. The selection 
constitutes much of 
the fun involved. 
Whether these fig- 
ures fish or wade 
in the brook, or 
dance on the edge 
of it, an entertain- 
ing picture results. 
The background is 
stationary. The fig- 
ures can be moved 
about in front just 
like those of a mo- 
tion picture cartoon 
animator. Once this game has started, ideas 
will fairly tumble over themselves. 

Indeed, this photographic hobby offers so 
many highways and byways of interest to 
tempt one’s imagination and ingenuity that 
it can change, chameleon-like, from a leisure- 
hour activity to an all-absorbing interest. 
It is a key which opens doors into realms 
undreamed of—realms of pure delight and 
creative opportunity. 
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NO CHRISTMAS? 


A HOLIDAY WHIMSY FOR PARENTS 
AND THEIR CHILDREN 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
SALLY, 13 years old 
DARLING, 10 years old 
PRECIOUS, 8 years old 
JUNIOR, 6 years old 
MOTHER'S LAMB, 4 years old 
BaBy, about 2 years old 
SAM, 12 years old 
GRANDMA 
Two JoLtys, or Grandma's disposition 
PLAIN COMMONSENSE 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 
OLD-TIME FUN 
AN OLD STORY 


who represent an 
old lady’s wisdom 


The scene is the family living-room. A 
door at left leads to the entrance hall and 
stairs. A door at right leads to the dining- 
room and kitchen. There is a scraggly “bar- 
gain’ Christmas tree in upper left corner, 
which MOTHER and SALLY are attempting to 
trim with last year’s broken and tarnished 
ornaments. FATHER Sits in right corner hid- 
den by a newspaper. MOTHER’S LAMB and 
BaBy (who may be omitted if desired) are 
down right playing with blocks. DARLING 
is rocking her doll. Precious is making a 
picture with crayons and JUNIOR is pushing 
a toy locomotive back and forth down front. 
For a moment only JUNIOR'S imitative noises 
and DaRLING’s lullaby are heard. 


SALLY: It isn’t a bad tree after all. Is it, 
Mother ? 

MoTHER: No. Father, what do you think 
about it? 

FATHER (lowering his paper): It reminds 
me of an old hat that my Aunt Mehitabel 
used to wear on Sundays. 

SALLY: Father! 

Precious: Why did she wear it on Sun- 
days? 
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FATHER: It was just a whim of hers, 
Precious. 

DARLING: What’s a whim, Father ? 

FATHER: Well, Darling, you might say 
it’s a whim of yours to rock Laura Belle. 

DARLING (seriously): Laura Belle’s very 
sick, Father. 

FATHER: What's she got—tonsillitis ? 

DARLING: No. She’s sick because we're 
not going to have a real Christmas. 

(FATHER groans and retires behind his 
paper.) 

Junior: Father, what's grin-and-bear-it? 

FATHER: Grin and bear it? Why, that’s 
being cheerful, Junior, no matter what hap- 
pens. 

JuNiIor: Well, Sam says we've got to grin- 
and-bear-it this Christmas because we're too 
poor to have any presents. Can you grin- 
and-bear-it, Father? (FATHER groans and 
raises his paper.) 

MoTHER: Father prefers to groan and 
bear it, Junior. 

JuNtor: Is it easier if you groan? 

SALLY: Father thinks it is. 
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JUNIOR (interested): Show us how to do 
it, Father. 

FATHER ( putting aside paper): All right. 
If you're really anxious to learn. (They 
all turn toward him.) Put your hands here 
—where it hurts when you eat too much. 
(They do.) Then lean over like this—and 
groan. (Together they bend and groan re- 
peatedly. ) 

FATHER: You see it’s quite simple, once 
you get the hang of it. In fact, it’s guar- 
anteed to make any Christmas pass un- 
noticed. You won't be able to remember 
whether you got any presents or not. 

SALLY: Oh, Father! (MOTHER sinks in a 
chair and covers her face with her hands.) 

SALLY (accusingly): Now see what you've 
done, Father! Just when Mother was able 
to grin -and -bear - it - quite - nicely - thank - you, 
you get her all mixed up. Try grinning, 
Mother. Maybe it'll come back to you—like 
roller skating. (MOTHER slowly raises her 
face, practicing grins. She finally succeeds 
in making a wide mechanical one.) 

DARLING: That’s it, Mummy. You've got 
it fine now. 

FATHER (contritely): I'm sorry, Mother. 
I'm really awfully sorry. 

PRECIOUS: You ought to let Mother show 
you how, Father. 

FATHER: Perhaps I will, Precious. But 
not just now. 

(SAM comes in, right. He is excited.) 

SAM: Father, here’s a letter for you! It 
must have been in the box a couple of days! 

FATHER (taking it): Thank you, Sam, my 
boy. 

SALLY: Oh, Father, maybe it’s a check! 

(The whole family stand on tiptoe while 
FATHER, very importantly, opens and reads 
the letter. He lets it fall and sinks back in 
his chair, groaning.) 

MOTHER: What! Groaning again? 

FATHER (dully): Grandma’s coming to 
visit us. She'll be here any minute. 

DARLING, JUNIOR, and PREcIousS: Grand- 
ma’s coming! Grandma's coming! 

MOTHER: Merciful heavens! 
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SALLY: Never mind, Mother. 
have half of my porridge. 

PRECIOUS: She can have some of my milk. 

DARLING: She can have part of my pud- 
ding. 

FATHER: She can have a// my spinach. 

MOTHER (touched): Oh, what a lovely, 
lovely family I have! (The door bell rings.) 

SAM: I'll bet that’s Grandma now. 

MOTHER: You go, Father. You bring 
her in, 

(He goes out, left. MOTHER assembles 
the children at right, facing left. In a mo- 
ment GRANDMA enters, followed by FATHER 
who carries a Boston bag and numerous fat 
newspaper bundles. GRANDMA is @ very 
round, jolly, old-fashioned person. Each of 
her bonnet strings is several yards long and 
at each end isa small child, one dressed in 
green, the other in red. They keep close 
behind her. No one appears to notice them. 
With shrieks of delight the children fall on 
her as soon as she appears.) 

GRANDMA (as she hugs each one): Well, 
well, well! My sakes alive! Good land, 
how big you're getting! Glad to see Grand- 
ma? Well, I never did see the like! Good 
gracious, I do declare! And Sam and Sally! 
My, my, my! (To MOTHER.) What a nice 
parcel of young ones, Belinda Jane. 

MorTHeR: Oh, thank you, Grandma! 

FATHER (sniffing): I'm their father. 

GRANDMA (looking around, perplexed): 
Something funny about this house! Don’t 
know what it is, but it doesn’t seem like 
Christmas. I know—it doesn’t smell like 
Christmas. 

FATHER: Oh, but Grandma, Christmas 
smells are expensive, especially the smell of 
new toys and wrist watches and diamond 
rings and new neckties. 

SALLY: You see, Grandma, Father’s check 
didn’t come so we just aren’t going to have 
Christmas this year. 

GRANDMA: You don’t tell me! 

SAM: But we hope you'll feel at home and 
enjoy yourself, just the same. 

CHILDREN: Oh, yes, Grandma! 


She can 
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GRANDMA: Well then, if you don’t mind, 
I think I'll go right up to bed. 

MOTHER: Then you go right upstairs, 
Grandma. Father, you carry her things. 
(FATHER loads up.) 

GRANDMA: Good night, Belinda Jane. 
Good night, children. 

MOTHER: Pleasant dreams, Grandma. 

CHILDREN: Pleasant dreams, Grandma. 





Drawn by Ruth M. Hardy 


(FATHER goes out, left, and GRANDMA, 
followed by the Joutys, goes too.) 

MoTHER: And now, children, you must 
all go up to bed immediately. And remem- 
ber, tomorrow everyone's to try, at least, to 
gtin and bear it. (She takes a position at 
door, left.) Ready? (The children form a 
line, hands on each other's shoulders.) Be- 
gin! 

(The children march around the room 
and out, left, singing to the tune of “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush,” “This 
is the way we go to bed... so promptly 
every evening.” MOTHER throws kisses to 
them as they pass and go up the stairs. The 
song fades away. In a moment FATHER re- 
turns, takes MOTHER'S arm and leads her to 
center.) 

FATHER: Mother, did you notice anything 
queer about Grandma ? 

MOTHER: Well, I wasn’t going to men- 
tion it. But as a matter of fact I did. 
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FATHER: Humm. We must put a stop to 
it. We can’t have her giving our children 
foolish ideas. I don’t approve of it at all. 

MorTHeER: If you think best, I'll speak to 
her about it in the morning. 

FATHER: By all means. (Yawns.) Well, 
I suppose it’s bedtime. 

MOTHER (yawning): I suppose it is. 
(Sternly) But Father, if you must groan to- 
morrow, promise me you'll go in the pantry. 

FATHER: Oh, very well. (He swings 
around in a soldierly fashion, facing left.) 
Ready, Mother ? 

(She puts her hands on his shoulders. He 
takes a pitch pipe out of his pocket and 
blows a note. They go out singing the song 
the children sang. A moment after they 
have gone, GRANDMA comes in wearing a 
dressing gown and a nightcap with the 
Jottys holding the strings. She seats her- 
self right. They sit on the floor on either 
side of her.) 

GRANDMA: No Christmas! Humph! That's 


_a pretty pickle! 


First JoLty: A nice kettle of fish! 

SECOND JOLLY: It’s apple sauce! 

GRANDMA: I'll just have to gather my 
wits. (Looks in a small bag which she 
carries.) Dear me, now where could I have 
put them! 

First JOLLY (springing up): You left 
them on the dresser. I'll get them. (He 
runs out.) 

GRANDMA: Not having Christmas! The 
very idea! 

SECOND JOLLY: Fiddlesticks! 

GRANDMA: Exactly. 

(The JouLLy returns with PLAIN ComM- 
MONSENSE, 4 little girl in calico; CHRIST- 
MAS CAROL, who is dressed like a trouba- 
dour; OLD-TIME FuN, who is a clown; and 
AN OLp Story, who is a girl in a white 
or blue Biblical costume without the head 
covering.) 

GRANDMA: Thank you. Now that I've 
got my wits together we can get somewhere. 
Now let me think. 

PLAIN COMMONSENSE: When you were 
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young they never made such a pother about 
Christmas presents. 

GRANDMA: I should say not. But we 
always had a lot of good old-fashioned 
fun. 

OLD-TIME FUN: Gathering greens, and 
stringing cranberries, and dancing. 

GRANDMA: Certainly. 

CAROL: I hope you haven't forgotten the 
carol singing. 

GRANDMA: Indeed not. 

O_p Srory: And wasn’t there a very 
lovely story that old and young loved to hear 
repeated at Christmas time? 

GRANDMA: Yes, the sweet old story of 
Christmas. Dear me, yes. But how can I 
make my grandchildren understand these 
things ? 

First JOLLY: Use your wits. 

SECOND JOLLY: After all, it’s your duty. 
You're their grandmother. 

GRANDMA (resolutely): Yes, V'll have to 
use my wits. (Turning to them.) Do the 
very best you can. 

CREATURES: Hurrah! 

(They all run off, left, leaving GRANDMA 
nodding off to sleep. They return leading 
the children, all wearing sleeping garments 
except SALLY and SAM who wear bathrobes. 
They march across the stage and out, right, 
in single file as though walking in their 
sleep. A light, humorous march may be 
played for them. GRANDMA Sleeps peace- 
fully. But soon MOTHER and FATHER, in 
dressing gown and bathrobe, enter in great 
excitement.) 

MOTHER: But they aren’t under their 
beds. I looked. (She goes over and shakes 


GRANDMA.) Grandma! Grandma! Have 
you seen the children ? 
GRANDMA: The children? Sakes alive, 


no! 

MOTHER: They're not in their beds. Oh, 
Father, do go and look in the kitchen! (He 
goes.) Just a few minutes ago I tucked them 
in all safe and sound and now they've all 
disappeared! 

GRANDMA: Heavens.to Betsy! 
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FATHER (returning): The children are 
not in the kitchen. 

MortHeR: Oh, horrible! Our children are 
lost, Jost, LOST! 

FATHER: Not so loud, Mother. Remem- 
ber the neighbors. 

MOTHER: You are heartless! 

GRANDMA: Oh, they've probably just 
found a nicer home. 

FATHER: Well, I like that! 

GRANDMA: Children like it to be Christ- 
masy, you know. 

MoTHER: There! I knew it! It’s all your 
fault, Father, for groaning. 

FATHER: You needn't start bragging about 
that grin of yours. Anyone could see it 
was just put on. They probably couldn't 
bear to see you look so pathetic. 

(MOTHER weeps; FATHER surreptitiously 
wipes an eye; GRANDMA smiles wisely. Pres- 
ently the carol “Deck the Halls with Boughs 
of Holly” is heard and in come the children, 
right, singing lustily and carrying greens and 
strings of popcorn and cranberries with 
which they deck the tree, as they sing, until 
it looks like a real Christmas tree. The crea- 
tures follow them in and group around 
GRANDMA. FATHER and MOTHER back up, 
left, in astonishment. When the tree is 
trimmed the children turn toward their par- 
ents with smiling faces.) 

FATHER: I say! They've been out gather- 
ing greens! 

MorTHER: The thoughtful little dears! 

SaLLy: And we've brought you some 
lovely carols, Mother! 

MoTHER: What? Carols? Oh, thank 
you, children! Thank you! But I haven't 
any presents for you. 

DARLING: Oh, we've fixed that. We've 
brought you an Old Story to read to us to- 
morrow. 

MOTHER (to FATHER): Aren't they mar- 
velous ? 

FATHER (haughtily): 1 don’t suppose you 
thought of your poor old father. (Quickly) 
But never mind, I’m used to being over- 
looked. 
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SAM: We did too think of you. We 
brought you a dance! 

FATHER: A dance! Hear that, Mother? 
They've brought me a dance! (Eagerly) 
Let me see it! I shan’t be able to sleep a 
wink if you don’t! 

SALLY: We may as well, being as it’s al- 
most Christmas morning. 

FATHER: Hurrah! I’m going to dance 
with Precious! 

MOTHER: Oh, no, Father. 
dance with Grandma, of course. 

FATHER: Grandma ? 

MOTHER: You see, I’m almost positive 
that Grandma's responsible for this. (She 
whispers in FATHER’S ear. He lifts his eye- 
brows.) 

FATHER: Of course all that sort of thing 
is against the best principles of child train- 
ing. 

MOTHER: But couldn't we overlook it 
just this time ? 

FATHER (condescendingly): 1 think we 
might. 

(He goes over to GRANDMA and bows. 
She rises and curtsies. All find partners and 
the dance begins. At the end all dance off. 
It may be a square dance or a French quadrille 
to the tune “Jolly Old Saint Nicholas.” ) 


You must 





This play was written for CuiLp WEL- 
FARE to show that a joyful Christmas need 
not be an expensive Christmas. It is en- 
tertaining as well as suggestive, and is 
recommended for use by parent-teacher 
associations during the Christmas season. 








PRAYER 


By RUTH 
CLARK 
COFFEY 


Dear God, 
I come not asking anything 


Save only this: 

Help me that I may not be 

Ungrateful. 

Today, I saw a baby girl with twisted, 
shrunken limbs, 

And tragic eyes— 

For one so small. 

(Father of love, oh, heal her suffering!) 

And then my chubby daughter came run- 
ning in 

On strong, fat legs. 

Father, I thank Thee. 


I saw a little boy with sightless eyes— 
(Poor fellow; bless him, Lord.) 

And oh, the laughing brightness 

Of my own son’s 

Shining eyes 

Looking up at me tonight. 

Oh, Father, thank Thee! 


There are so many, loved like mine, 

Who are not whole. 

Teach me to cheer and help them. 

I would not be selfishly wrapped up 

With me and mine. 

Yet, 

Let me not take for granted 

These fine gifts: 

Sturdy legs, and seeing eyes; 

Keen receptive ears, 
Voices calling ‘‘Mother!”’— 


Dear God, 
Help me that I may not be 
Ungrateful. 
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A well-set table gives charm and grace to the meal 


THE HOUSE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


GIRLS LEARN THROUGH HOME ECONOMICS 
ATTRACTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR HOUSES 


By FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


HE aim of the art instruction offered in 
Tinsasien with high school home eco- 
nomics courses is designed to help girls of 
today to recognize beauty, to enjoy the beau- 
tiful, and to create beauty through successful 
selecting and arranging of everyday articles 
of the home. James Russell Lowell has well 
expressed the importance of assisting future 
citizens of America to love art: “Till America 
has learned to love art, not as an amuse- 
ment, not as a mere ornament of her cities, 
not as a superstition of what is comme il 
faut for a great nation, but for its humaniz- 
ing and ennobling energy, for its power of 
making men better by arousing in them a 
perception of their own instincts for what is 
beautiful, and therefore sacred and religious, 
and an eternal rebuke of the bare and 
worldly, she will not have succeeded in that 
high sense which alone makes a nation out 
of people, and raises it from a dead name to 
a living power.” 
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In their everyday lives high school girls 
are constantly confronted by questions such 
as these: Which pictures are most appro- 
priate for my small brother’s room? What 
type of decoration should I use on my lit- 
tle sister's dress? Which of these flowers 
are most suitable for our dining table? 
What type of bowl shall I use for them? 
How can I make our porch more attractive ? 
What can I do to change my own room 
from a drab, uninteresting one to a gay, 
inviting one? How can I plan my winter 
clothing around one color scheme and yet 
avoid monotony ? 

One of the purposes of homemaking in- 
struction is to provide study and experiences 
that will enable girls to answer such ques- 
tions successfully, and therefore art be- 
comes a basic part of the program. To the 
extent that a girl can choose appropriate de- 
signs, colors, and textures and then utilize 
them effectively, is she said to possess good 
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Courtesy Ann J 
Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Mich 


A model dining-room, including some reproductions of historic New 
England furniture. Here girls of home economics classes set the table, 
serve meals, and learn the réle of a gracious hostess 


taste. Recognizing that one is not born with 
good taste but achieves it through example 
and well-directed study, considerable atten- 
tion is focused upon art in the vocational 
programs in home economics. It is generally 
agreed that attractiveness as well as con- 
venience and comfort in the home is a large 
contributor to happy family life. Thus every 
program that is designed to train for home- 
making includes sufficient work in art to 
awaken in girls a real interest in beauty, to 
arouse a desire to be surrounded by the artis- 
tically satisfying, and to develop discrimina- 
tion and judgment for successful choices and 
arrangements in clothing and furnishings. 


LEARNING THROUGH TRYING 


To secure such outcomes, the home 
economics teacher utilizes true-to-life situa- 
tions and in so far as possible provides for 
the handling of real articles which are typi- 
cal of those which girls will later on be 
using in their own homes. She so directs 
the solving of increasingly difficult prob- 
lems that the underlying principles of art 
are discovered by the girls themselves and 
learned by repeated application. 

For example, the simple problem of ar- 
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ranging a pair of can- 
dlesticks with a bowl 
of flowers upon a 
buffet confronts the 
class. After trying 
several arrangements 
of the three articles 
the group agree that 
placing candlesticks 
equidistant from the 
flowers, and on op- 
posite sides, gives the 
most attractive and 
satisfying effect. Thus 
a very simple principle 
of art is suggested and, 
after testing it out in 
a variety of other ar- 
rangements in which 
it is found to be a guide for placing articles 
in relation to each other to give the most 
pleasing effect, it becomes a valuable prin- 
ciple for solving many everyday problems. 
In a similar way the most essential principles 
of art are developed and used. 

In studying art girls learn best by seeing 
and by doing. In order that they may see 
beautiful articles and arrangements, the home 
economics department is made as attractive 
as possible. The teacher consistently plans 
to have the arrangements of the bulletin 
boards and the laboratory furnishings con- 
form to good art standards and also to keep 
articles that are simple and yet beautiful in 
design and color in appropriate settings in 
the room. Groupings of such articles ex- 
emplify arrangements which girls can du- 
plicate in their own rooms and homes. They 
are successfully worked out in some corner 
of the schoolroom or on such surfaces as a 
table top, bookshelves, or files. They be- 
come “appreciation centers,’’ in the sense 
that they furnish a valuable means of build- 
ing up art interest in girls and an apprecia- 
tion of how such centers contribute to the 
pleasing effect of an entire room. They are 
changed frequently, and as soon as the girls 
have achieved some judgment and creative 
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ability, they share in choosing and making 
new arrangements. 

Further opportunity for creating beauty is 
provided through laboratory problems and 
class projects. Such problems and projects 
afford a measure for the pupils’ judgment 
and creative development and a means for 
practical expression. 


RESULTS OF ART TRAINING 


There are many evidences that this 
related art training is functioning in the per- 
sonal and home life of the girl, because she 
is selecting more attractive, more becoming, 
and more appropriate clothing and acces- 
sories for various occasions; she is more ob- 
serving and therefore more discriminating; 
she is seeing possibilities for improving the 
appearance of her room and other rooms in 
her home and, in many cases, through her 
home project she is carrying out such im- 
provements. She is utilizing color more 
successfully in both dress and furnishings; 
she is receiving greater value for money 
spent in clothing and home accessories; she 
is less. attracted by the ornate and costly and 
more appreciative of 
beauty in the simple 
and less expensive ar- 
ticles. And she is ap- 
plying art to her small 
daily tasks such as set- 
ting the table, arrang- 
ing the books, maga- 
zines, and _ bric-a-brac 
in the living-room, 
spacing the articles on 
her dresser, and choos- 
ing flower combina. 
tions for different set- 
tings. 

Reports of home 
projects reveal several 
ways in which girls 
have made successful 
applications of art. One 
gitl, in reporting her 
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Girls4earn through practice to group ob- 
jects for pleasing effects 
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project, “Improving the 
Room,” says: 

“The only cost for my project was for 
the two little pictures that I hung by the 
mirror. I learned that it is not always the 
cost or quality that determines the attrac- 
tiveness of a room. Things must be ar- 
ranged correctly or much of their beauty is 
lost. 

‘My mother thought that everything I did 
to my room was an improvement and en- 
couraged me to do much more. I am plan- 
ning to do more for our entire house in the 
future.” 

Another girl, who had the problem of 
“Selecting Two Lamps Suitable for Our 
Front Room,” shows in her report the use 
she made of art principles. She says: 

“I went down town and selected two 
lamps, keeping in mind all the art I knew. 
I selected a bridge lamp and a reading lamp 
for the table. When I got them home I 
found the table lamp matched perfectly. It 
was blue and tan with a very little red. 
This harmonized with the room very nicely 
since there is considerable tan and blue in 
the room. The shade and base of the lamp 

matched real well. 

“The bridge lamp 

didn’t have very good 
lines and the colors 
weren't suitable so I 
took it back and selected 
another. The second one 
was beautiful. The most 
color it contained was 
cream tan. There was 
a conventionalized de- 
sign of red worked in 
the front. We don't 
have much red in the 
room but the color was 
-$o grayed that it was 
mot too much of a con- 
trast. We did need 
some color in the room 
to relieve the monotony. 


Looks of My 


(Continued on page 159) 
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MR 
VINEGAR 


Drawn by Jobn D. Batten , 
for ‘English Fairy Tales” 





r. and Mrs. Vinegar lived in a vinegar bottle. Now, one day, when 

Mr. Vinegar was from home, Mrs. Vinegar, who was a very good 
housewife, was busily sweeping her house, when an unlucky thump of the 
broom brought the whole house clitter-clatter, clitter-clatter, about her ears. 
In an agony of grief she rushed forth to meet her husband. On seeing him 
she exclaimed, ““O Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar, we are ruined, we are ruined: 
I have knocked the house down, and it is all to pieces!’ Mr. Vinegar then 
said: ‘“‘My dear, let us see what can be done.~Here is the door; I will take 
it on my back, and we will go forth to seek our fortune.” They walked all 
that day, and at nightfall entered a thick forest. They were both very, very 
tired, and Mr. Vinegar said: “My love, I will climb up into a tree, drag up 
the door, and you shall follow.” He accordingly did so, and they both 
stretched their weary limbs on the door, and fell fast asleep. In the middle 
of the night, Mr. Vinegar was disturbed by the sound of voices underneath, 
and to his horror and dismay found that it was a band of thieves met to 
divide their booty. “Here, Jack,” said one, “here’s five pounds for you; here, 
Bill, here’s ten pounds for you; here, Bob, here’s three pounds for you.” 
Mr. Vinegar could listen no longer; his terror was so great that he trembled 
and trembled, and shook down the door on their heads. Away scampered the 
thieves, but Mr. Vinegar dared not quit his retreat till broad daylight. He 
then scrambled out of the tree, and went to lift up the door. What did he 
see but a number of golden guineas. “Come down, Mrs. Vinegar,” he cried; 
“come down, I say; our fortune’s made, our fortune’s made! Come down, | 
say.” Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as she could, and when she saw the 
money, she jumped for joy. “Now, my dear,” said she, ‘I'll tell you what 
you shall do. There is a fair at the neighboring town; you shall take these 
forty guineas and buy a cow. I can make butter and cheese, which you shall 
sell at market, and we shall then be able to live very comfortably. Mr. Vinegar 
joyfully agrees, takes the money, and off he goes to the fair. When he 
arrived, he walked up and down, and at length saw a beautiful red cow. It 
was an excellent milker, and perfect in every way. “Oh!” thought Mr. Vinegar, 
“if I had but that cow, I should be the happiest man alive.” So he offered 
the forty guineas for the cow, and the owner said that, as he was a friend, 
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he'd oblige him. So the bargain was made, and he got the cow and he drove 
it backwards and forwards to show it. By-and-by he saw a man playing the 
bagpipes—Tweedle-dum, tweedle-dee. The children followed him about, and 
he appeared to be pocketing money on all sides. “Well,” thought Mr. Vinegar, 
“if 1 had but that beautiful instrument I should be the happiest man alive— 
my fortune would be made.” So he went up to the man. “Friend,” says he, 
“what a beautiful instrument that is, and what a deal of money you must 
make.’ ““Why, yés,” said the man, ‘1 make a great deal of money, to be sure, 
and it is a wonderful instrument.” “Oh!” cried Mr. Vinegar, “how I should like 
to possess it!” “Well,” said the man, ‘‘as you are a friend, I don’t much mind 
parting with it; you shall have it for that red cow.” “Done!” said the 
delighted Mr. Vinegar. So the beautiful red cow was given for the bagpipes. 
He walked up and down with his purchase; but it was in vain he tried to 
play a tune, and instead of pocketing pence, the boys followed him hooting, 
laughing, and pelting. 

Poor Mr. Vinegar, his fingers grew very cold, and, just as he was leaving 
the town, he met a man with a fine thick pair of gloves. “Oh, my fingers are 
so very cold,” said Mr. Vinegar to himself. ‘‘Now if I had but those beautiful 
gloves I should be the happiest man alive.” He went up to the man, and 
said to him: ‘Friend, you seem to have a capital pair of gloves there.” “Yes, 
truly,” cried the man, “and my hands are as warm as possible this cold 
November day.” ‘“Well,” said Mr. Vinegar, “I should like to have them.” 
“What will you give?” said the man. “As you are a friend, I don’t much 
mind letting you have them for those bagpipes.” ‘“Done!”’ cried Mr. Vinegar. 
He put on the gloves, and felt perfectly happy as he trudged homewards. 

At last he grew very tired, when he saw a man coming towards him with 
a good stout stick in his hand. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Vinegar, “that I had but that stick! I should then be the 
happiest man alive.” He said to the man: “Friend, what a rare good stick 
you have got!” “Yes,” said the man, “I have used it for many a long mile, 
and a good friend it has been; but if you have a fancy for it, as you are a 
friend, I don’t mind giving it to you for that pair of gloves.” Mr. Vinegar’s 
hands were so warm, and his legs so tired, that he gladly made the exchange. 
As he drew near to the wood where he had left his wife, he heard a parrot on 
a tree calling out his name: “Mr. Vinegar, you foolish man, you blockhead, 
you simpleton; you went to the fair, and laid out all your money in buying a 
cow. Not content with that, you changed it for bagpipes, on which you could 
not play, and which were not worth one tenth of the money. You fool, you— 
you had no sooner got the bagpipes than you changed them for the gloves, 
which were not worth one quarter of the money; and when you had got the 
gloves, you changed them for a poor miserable stick; and now for your forty 
guineas, cow, bagpipes, and gloves, you have nothing to show but that poor 
miserable stick, which you might have cut in any hedge.” On this the bird 
laughed and laughed, and Mr. Vinegar, falling into a violent rage, threw the 
stick at its head. The stick lodged in the tree, and he returned to his wife 
without money, cow, bagpipes, gloves, or stick, and she instantly gave him 
such a sound cudgeHing that she almost broke every bone in his skin. 
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THE THIRD LESSON 
FOR STUDY GROUPS, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, AND INDIVIDUAL PARENTS 


EBD 
CLOTHING IN RELATION 
TO HEALTH 


By RUTH O'BRIEN 


HE little two-year-old who dances 
p pate my neighborhood in her sun- 
suit seems much more than a generation 
away from the toddlers with their floor- 
length dresses and many stiff petticoats who 
look at me from the family photographs of 
my own childhood. Ideas about children’s 
clothing have changed considerably in the 
last generation and even in the last few 
years. We hope these changes are all im- 
provements, but unfortunately few scientifi- 
cally proved facts are available as yet in re- 


Chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


We have an accumulation of experiences in 
regard to healthful and unhealthful cloth- 
ing. If we follow these judiciously, avoiding 
the extremes of every new fad, we can safely 
rely upon them until they are verified or dis- 
carded by scientific experiment. 

For example, no one disputes the fact that 
muscular activity is very important in child- 
hood and that every opportunity should be 
given a child to move freely and exercise 
vigorously. We know that circulation should 
not be restricted. This means that children’s 














gard to the effect of 
clothing on health. 
There are no learned 
authorities to whom 
we can go for the 
last word on the sub- 
ject. 

On the other hand, 
experience is a good 
teacher and often 
recommends a prac- 
tice long before sci- 
ence has discovered 
the reason behind it. 
Our grandmothers 
urged cod-liver oil 
upon us many years 
before the vitamin 
specialists told us why 
it produced results. 
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A FEW SIMPLE PROJECTS FOR 
THE HOME 


. Budget your income and plan 


carefully the expenditure of the 
allowance made for clothing. 


. See that your children have cloth- 


ing which is comfortable and 
which can be put on easily with- 
out help. 


. Allowthe children who aretwelve 


years old, or older, to buy some 
of their clothes by themselves 
from their own allowance. 


. Provide a drawer or special 


hangers from which your pre- 
school child may select clothes 
for morning wear, and another 
drawer or hangers for clothes to 
be worn on more dressy occa- 
sions. Make the same provision 


for the child of grade school age. | 

















clothing should not 
be tight or in any 
way hamper their 
movements. Some 
physiologists believe 
that permanent dam. 
age can be done to 
the body by frequent 
wearing of restrictive 
clothing. There are 
cases reported by 
reputable authorities 
in which  too-tight 
corsets and _ bands 
have caused deformi- 
ties; too-tight hoods 
have changed the 
shape of the heads 
of infants; too-snug 
and cumbersome 
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Photographs Courtesy U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics 
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diapers have caused malformations of the 
pelvic bones. And certainly there is sufh- 
cient proof that improper footwear deforms 
the feet and brings about physical ills. Many 
of the misshapen feet and ankles of adults 
can be directly traced to poorly fitted shoes 
and stockings worn in childhood. But such 
questions as whether tight elastic causes vari- 
cose veins and ill-fitting coats and under- 
waists permanently deform the shoulders are 
not yet satisfactorily answered. They cannot 
be proved by experiments, and when such 
disorders occur it is impossible to be sure 
that the clothing is wholly responsible. 

Some mothers feel that as long as cloth- 
ing is large enough, fitting is not so impor- 
tant in children’s garments as in adults’. But 
restriction comes not only from tight gar- 
ments. Loose ones that are poorly fitted are 
just as bad. Have you ever seen a small boy 
who could not stoop comfortably in his new 
trousers, not because they were too small but 
because they were too large? Trousers are 
often just enough too big so that all the 
seams come in the wrong places. The same 
may be true of the sleeves and shoulders of 
other garments. Room should be provided 
where room is needed, not where it is a 
restriction or an annoyance. 

Perhaps one difficulty in regard to both 
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the fit and design of children’s clothing is 
that they are very often judged only from 
the adult’s standpoint and not with the 
child’s interest primarily in mind. Often the 
only questions considered are: Is it pretty? 
Is it easy to make and to launder? Will it 
have to be made over as the child grows? 
Important as some of these questions are 
from the mother’s viewpoint, isn’t it more 
important that the garment be really suit- 
able for the child’s active life, that it carry 
him at least a short step forward in develop- 
ing good taste and in learning to choose his 
own clothing wisely? When he is of pre- 
school age, isn’t it more important that the 
garment have some ‘“‘self-help” features so 
that it can help him develop skills through 
dressing himself? All of these points deal 
with the child’s welfare which, after all, is 
the thing for which we are striving. 


CLOTHING AND TEMPERATURE 


Onz of the chief purposes of cloth- 
ing is to help the heat-regulating apparatus 
of the body in its effort to maintain an ap- 
proximately constant temperature. It does 
this by preventing undue loss of heat when 
the temperature of the air is lower than the 
body temperature and by allowing free evap- 
oration of the moisture which is given off to 
cool the body 
when the air is 
warmer. The 
amount of cloth- 
ing which is best 
for these purposes 
is a controversial 
question. Some ‘ 
day standards may 
be set up specify- 
ing a certain defi- 
nite weight of 
clothing for a nor- 
mal child under 
certain definite 
climatic condi- 
tions. But today 
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no such standards exist and ‘‘where facts are 
few fads flourish.” Some child specialists 
advocate very light clothing; others, heavier 
garments. A search of scientific literature on 
this subject reveals 


different from the clothing of a child in a 
stove-heated house where only a few rooms 
are heated, and these varying considerably 
in temperature from time to time. 

The modern ten- 





no reports of cases 
which prove that 


1. What do you consider an ade- 
quate expenditure for clothing 


dency is toward light- 
weight rather than 


physical damage to children in the various age _ heavy clothing, but 
the body has resulted groups? In what age period is | how much of this is 
from wearing either the expenditure the greatest? Is due to a regard for 
too heavy or too this necessary and desirable? | health and how much 


scanty clothing. Some 


2. Is ready-made clothing satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of cost? 


to style trends is a 


physicians have pub- of design? of wearing quality? | question. Common 
lished opinions, Is the comparison of ready-made |] sense indicates that 
based on their obser- and homemade clothing usually the body should not 
vations, that the in- based on quality obtained or is | pe weighed down 


adequate clothing 


it usually colored by dislike or | 
lack of time for sewing? | 


with more clothing 


worn by young 3. Examine and discuss a few chil- | than is necessary. 
women is acon- dren’s garments from the stand- | Overburdening is 
tributing cause of point of comfort and convenience more apt to occur in 
tuberculosis. for the child. the case of children 


All we can say at 


4. List the advantages and disad- 
vantages, from the standpoint of 


too small to speak 


the present time is comfort and health, of the styles | for themselves, al- 
that the amount of now popular in children’s under- | though some nursery 
clothing which is wear, boys’ suits, girls’ dresses, | school workers have 
adequate depends play eum for small children, in- attributed the inac- 
ants’ clothing. ne , 
upon the physical 5. What weight of clothing do you tivity and sluggish 
condition of the consider most healthful for an in- behavior of children 
wearer and the cli- fant? for a child of preschool on the playground to 
matic conditions un- age? for a grade school or high the excessive weight 


der which he is liv- 
ing. We all realize 


school boy or girl? 
6. Is it better to choose oversizes or 
garments designed with features 


of their clothes. 
On the other hand, 


that the same cloth- which are adapted to growth and many faddists are 20- 


ing is not healthful changing size? 


ing to the extreme 


in both a Florida 7. What points should be consid- | of maintaining that 


summer and an 


1d? 
Alaska winter, but 8 fos 0 eniiat 


ered in selecting a proper shoe | 


. Discuss some of the psychological 


children thrive even 
in cold climates 


we do not always problems which members of the when practically no 
remember that the group have met and solved in | clothes are worn 
climate in a steam- connection with clothing their either in or out of 


heated apartment 





. children. 


doors. There are, no 











often extends warm 
weather throughout the winter’as far as in- 
door life is concerned. Such living condi- 
tions for active children demand light-weight 
indoor clothing, with heavier outfits for out- 
door wear. But the clothing for a child liv- 
ing in this environment should be entirely 
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doubt, some grains 
of truth in the idea of hardening or accli- 
mating the body to reduced temperatures, but 
it is one of those things which should not 
be carried too far before it is subjected to 
scientific test. Reasonable contact of the body 
with air and sunlight under proper tempera- 
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ture conditions is undoubtedly 
healthful. Prolonged exposure 
to cold in many cases dimin- 
ishes resistance and may seri- 
ously undermine the health. 
There are good grounds for 
the unproved suspicion that 
poor temperature regulation of 
the body is an influential factor 
in susceptibility to colds. 

Every child is an individual 
case. We have all seen ob- 
viously undernourished children 
shivering from cold when wear- 
ing a fashionably scanty outfit, 
just as we have seen vigorous, 
well-nourished youngsters who 
appeared to be very comfortable 
in the same amount of cloth- 
ing. Undernourishment means 
a diminished heat supply, and deficient cloth- 
ing may be very harmful to a child suffer- 
ing from it. The child who is blue and 
pinched looking is not warmly enough 
clothed. The one whose skin is warm to 
the touch is adequately clothed. 
It should also be remembered 
that heat is lost chiefly from 
the extremities of the body and 
our grandmothers who used to 4® 

° & 
urge us to keep the children’s : 
feet warm have the best argu- 
ments on their side. The girl 
who wears a fur jacket and 
many layers around her shoul- 
ders and neck but whose legs 
are bare to her thighs has not 
been dressed in accordance with 
even an elementary knowledge 
of physiology. 





CLOTHING AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue psychological as- 





Frowns may be caused by un- |, . s . 
combevtdble, untidy dething children fail in their lessons 
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feeling of inferiority which 
often develops in the child 
who feels he is not dressed as 
_ well as his associates may have 
a lasting effect upon his char- 
acter. The quality, the design, 
the color, and even the fit of 
clothing all have a_psycho- 
logical as well as a physical 
effect. 

Clothes with  well-fitted 
shoulders, stockings pulled up 
snugly but not too tightly, and 
garters properly adjusted give 
a feeling of assurance and well- 
being that is helpful to any 
child. As I heard an educator 
say not long ago, ‘I have seen 


because their minds had to 
hold up their stockings.” A boy who is 
pulling his straps up on his shoulders or 
tugging here and there at his clothing in 
order to get relief from a binding garment 
is not happy and the annoyance may result 
in emotional upsets whose cause 
is mever suspected. Children 
are more easily disturbed than 
adults by tight clothing or by 
fabrics of rough texture. They 
get hot quickly and their cloth- 
ing soon becomes what is to 
them an unbearable irritation. 
To the preschool and junior 
child color is one of the most 
engaging properties of clothings 
Gay colors chosen with good 
taste help in making gay spirits 
while somber ones often add a 
leaden weight to natural exu- 
berance. 


\ CLOTHING AND THE 
‘\ BUDGET 


ne 





pects of clothing should not be 
overlooked, nor their impor- 
tance minimized. Clothes do 
help us to face the world. The 


annoyin 
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Note buttons large enough 
to handle easily, short 
sleeves and short trousers, 
absence of buckles and of 
collar on this 
smiling boy’s suit 


How much should 
these clothes cost? As we 
all know, there is a nice dis- 
tinction between being suit- 
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ably dressed within our means and suit- 
ably dressed beyond our means. We have 
all seen parents sacrificing themselves and 
some members of the family to unreasonable 
extremes in order 
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No. 52. Free. 


Scott, C. L. “Clothes for Little Folks.” CHitp 
WELFARE. February, 
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that a son or a 
daughter might keep 
pace with a real or 
a fancied standard 
of desired associates. 
Of course there are 
many factors in- || 
fluencing the cloth. || 





This article was written for the 
All-Round Health Course and the 
points which it makes are appli- 
cable to children of all ages, but it is 
equally suitable for discussion by 
the preschool study group—and for 
study by the individual parent. 


Waring, E. B., and 
Wilker, M. The Be. 
havior of Young Chil- 
dren. Part II. “Dressing 
— Toilet — Washing.” 
New York: Scribners, 
$1.00. 


White House Con- 
ference on Child Health 
and Protection. The 














ing expenditures of 

a family. The amount of sewing and re- 
modeling done at home, the different types 
of individuals in the family, and the differ- 
ent tastes, occupations, and social obligations 
involved make it impossible to lay down 
definite rules. Even the knowledge of the 
clothing expenditures of one family is of 
only limited value to another. 

Cost-of-living studies including clothing 
and clothing budgets are available but should 
be considered suggestive only. The chil- 
dren’s shoe expenditures in some of these are 
particularly interesting, however, and em- 
phasize that this is one item that cannot be 
wisely reduced. For example, in the budgets 
published in 1930 by the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, that of a 
professional man with two children and an 
approximate income of $6,500 shows an an- 
nual clothing expenditure of $90.64 for a 
girl of five and $89 for a boy of eleven, 
36.1 per cent and 30.4 per cent respectively 
of these sums being spent for footwear. A 
budget of $2,400 for a clerk with three chil- 
dren allots per year $66.23 for clothing for 
a boy of eleven, $49 for a girl of five, and 
$40.24 for a boy of two. The footwear ex- 
penditures are respectively 30 per cent, 51 
per cent, and 29 per cent of these allot- 
ments.1_ These percentages are also typical 
of those given in some suggested clothing 
budgets for farm families prepared by a com- 
mittee of clothing specialists of the exten- 
sion service in the eastern states. 
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Home and the Child. 
New York: Century. 


$2.00. “Children’s Clothing.” 


(The fourth article in this study course on 
All-Round Health, given under the direction 
of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Parent Education, 
will be “Safety in the Home,” by Gertrude 
Zurrer, and will appear in the December 
issue.) 





1 These budgets can be obtained for 60 cents each 
from the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
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ECAUSE of unusual conditions, parent- 
B teacher associations are being called 
upon to assist welfare agencies in keeping 
children in school. In our eagerness to care 
for the physical needs of our children, let 
us always bear in mind the aims and high 
ideals of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Any organization suffers of 
is enhanced in reputation by the methods 
it employs in money-raising as well as in 
other activities. Standards of conduct for 
our young people are set in the home, the 
school, and the community and the parent- 
teacher association cannot lower its stand- 
ard and still attain its objective—the wel- 
fare of the child. Physical well-being is 
more easily attained than moral and spit- 
itual well-being and we must be careful 
not to overlook the latter in our attempt 
to attain the former.—Michigan Parent. 
Teacher. 
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4 Meals for the 















| Three-Y ear-Old 
. 
g . 
| Start with a 
Good Breakfast 
BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Cereal with Top Milk 
oS Bacon, Buttered Toast 
Milk 
| The Chief Meal 
* | | at Midday 
| DINNER 
t- | Creamed Eggs 
d | Carrots, Spinach 
Bread and Butter 
a Fruit Gelatin 
+h Milk 
its 
i Simple Suppers 
« | are Best 
1 SUPPER 
r Stewed Tomatoes and Celery 
i Scalloped Potatoes 
ir- Buttered Toasted Roll ; : a 
ul | Cookie ” =e » = 
pt | Milk ea 
nt. | or moms Economics 
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The Objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are: 


First, To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 


of children. 

SECOND, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education. 
-From the National By-Laws, Article I. 





OVEMBER—the month when the clear, 

crisp air stirs us to varied activity, to 
the ambition to do big things. This month 
once more offers wide opportunity to put 
our vigor to work, for in November we ob- 
serve Education Week, Book Week, and 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE Week — all 
three sponsoring ideals of the utmost im- 
portance to parents and teachers and chil- 
dren. 

This year November is a particularly im- 
portant month—the time of the national 
elections. It cannot be urged too strongly 
that every person eligible to vote show an in- 
terest in the nation’s welfare by voting for 
the candidates who in his (or her) opinion 
will do most for the good of the country. 


KNOW YOUR OWN SCHOOLS 


Eucarion WEEK, November 7- 
13, is a good time for parents to start the 
practice of visiting their children’s school- 
rooms, if they have not done so before. 
Only by knowing at first hand the operation 
of the school system, only by direct contact 
can they achieve the close harmony between 
home and school which is so important to 
the welfare and growth of the child. 
During Education Week, when our minds 
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are already directed toward matters of this 
nature, there is an opportunity for careful 
study by parents and teachers and parent- 
teacher associations of the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, 
"Federal Relations in Education.” This 
committee has unreservedly recommended a 
federal Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


WHAT KIND OF TOOLS? 


As we find our materialistic, money- 
standardized world crashing down upon our 
heads, we are bound to look about and see 
those people who still find life satisfying 
in spite of reversed standards of living and 
actual sacrifice. Who are they? They are 
the people who have learned to judge values, 
who have within themselves resources for 
rich and varied living; the people who by 
education and training are equipped to 
meet situations out of the ordinary; those 
who can “turn good tools to better use.” 

Are we equipping the children of today 
to the end that the men and women of to- 
morrow may effectively meet situations out 
of the ordinary? If we are not, they will 
not be able to live satisfyingly in the world 
that we are building for them. Their world 
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will not be a simple world. Theirs will 
not be simple tasks. They must live up to 
the highest building, the fastest speed, the 
most exacting efficiency that man has ever 
known. 

Sometimes the tools determine the job, 
even for an adept craftsman. Public schools 
must furnish youth of today with the tools 
that he will need to make a living and to 
meet life in that complex world of tomor- 
row. Never in our history has the public 
school system been so seriously threatened 
and never has a generation of children been 
in greater need of careful training. Who 
shall determine their fate? Who shall de- 
cide upon their share of a depleted public 
fund and the kind of tools with which they 
begin life ? 

In real life there is no magic elfin who 
will slip in through the window and spin 
the straw into gold to save our children’s 
necks. They must perish, unless they know 
how to do their own spinning. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Books for Young America’’ is the 
theme for Book Week, November 13-19. 
It is a particularly fitting theme at a time when 
so much public interest is directed toward 
national affairs, and may be interpreted to 
include not only books about America but 
the newer type of books of information 
which give young people an understanding 
of the rapidly changing world in which 
they live. The interests of young people 
are wide and varied, as Helen Ferris pointed 
out in her article on ‘Boys and Girls Know 
What They Like’’ in last month’s CHILD 
WELFARE. Many of the books which will 
naturally be discussed under the Book Week 
theme will meet these interests and in ad- 
dition will offer good literature. And a love 
for books which may be cultivated in young 
people at this time will offer comfort and 
pleasure and growth in the years to come. 
A program, ‘Promoting Good Reading,” 
was outlined in the October issue. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR SERVICE 


Cunp WELFARE MAGAZINE Week, 
November 14-19, is observed in order that 
more readers may profit from the authorita- 
tive information on parent education and 
on parent-teacher technique which is con- 
tained in each issue of this, the official maga- 
zine of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. CHILD WELFARE is published 
for service and not for profit and that more 
people may avail themselves of this service 
the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE chairman 
of the National Congress is eager to lengthen 
the subscription list. Members of parent- 
teacher associations and subscribers can make 
a great contribution to the welfare of chil- 
dren by helping her to do so. 


MEASURING THE MOVIES 


Menaers of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will rejoice in the 
announcement. just made by the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council, a national committee 
for the study of social values in motion pic- 
tures, that scientific facts are now available 
to measure the influence of motion pictures 
upon the health, conduct, and character of 
children. 

Dr. John Grier Hibben, former president 
of Princeton University, is chairman of the 
Council, and Dr. W. W. Charters, director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Ohio, has directed the research. 
The findings have been secured by psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and educators in the lead- 
ing universities. Henry James Forman, author 
of the popular versions of the research find- 
ings appearing in the September, October, 
and November issues of McCall’s magazine, 
will present his interpretation of the facts in 
a volume to be published by Macmillan early 
in the year. The first article to appear, ‘To 
the Movies—But Not to Sleep,” is worthy 
of the consideration of every parent and 
teacher and promises to startle even the 
most complacent movie-goer into serious 
action. 
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FOR DECEMBER 
III. WORLD-WIDE CITIZENSHIP 


The revolt against war is a hopeful tendency to be encouraged at home and at 
school. As the Christmas season approaches it is fitting that we consider not only the 
happiness of the children of our own families and communities but also the essential 
need of making the world a better place for all earth’s children. This can be done 
if we can make peace more interesting to youth than war. 

The following program may be developed for the December meeting of the 
parent-teacher association, with such adaptations as are necessary to fit needs and 
materials and speakers available. It may be shortened by having only one talk, 
followed by discussion. The materials in this program relate particularly to the Con- 
gress committees on International Relations, Citizenship, and Character Education. 


“We who desire peace must write it in 
the hearts of children.”’ 


Singing of Christmas Carols 
(By children, if afternoon meeting, led by sing- 
ing teacher. ) 
Business MEETING 
(15 minutes) 


a. Consider matters of business which have 
not been referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, or which have been referred by 
Executive Committee to general meeting 
with recommendations to be voted upon. 

b. Reports of committees working on proj- 
ects. 

GENERAL FEATURES 
Reading of excerpts from messages of 

National and State presidents. (See cur- 

rent numbers of CHILD WELFARE and state 

bulletin.) 
Or, report of current events which may af- 
fect world peace. 


Presentation of short play 


(The P. T. A. may wish to make the December 
meeting longer than usual, or it may wish to 
present a play as a separate feature. To meet 
these desires, as well as to illustrate this program, 
the following plays are suggested. Any of them 
might well be presented at the school assembly. 
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Boeckel, Florence B. The Whole World’s Christ- 
mas Tree. CHILD WELFARE, December, 1931, 
p. 152; Washington: National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street. 5 cents. 
(Grade school; 20 to 100 children, 1 adult; 30 
to 60 minutes, depending on number of coun- 
tries represented.) 


Howells, Flora R. The Perfect Ring. Washing- 
ton: National Council for Prevention of War. 
5 cents. (Grade school; 22 children, 2 older 
boys and girls, 1 adult; 45 to 60 minutes.) 

Cronk, Katherine S. America for Americans. 
Washington: National Council for Prevention 
of War. 15 cents. (Junior or senior high 
school; 14 characters; 15 to 30 minutes.) 


Abel, Barbara. Mother Earth and Her Children. 
New York: The Womans Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue. 30 cents. (Senior high school or 
adults; 7 characters; 20 minutes.) 


MAIN ProcRAM 
(30 minutes) 


Talk by a parent: Peace Education in the 
Home 


(Points to develop: effect of the home atmos- 
phere on the child’s attitude toward peace; interest 
of parents in international affairs; appreciation of 
other races and nationalities ; table talk and free 
discussions which include the children; desira- 
bility of entertaining foreign guests in the home; 
undesirable influence of toys and games and 
play which glorify war; selection of stories and 
books which emphasize heroes of peace; selection 
of moving pictures from this standpoint ; sum- 
marizing the many methods, direct and indirect, 
which should concern parents in developing a 
positive and constructive attitude toward world 
peace within the family.) 
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“My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind—war—banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of 
this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in pre- 
paring implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind.’ — 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Discussion: Let each member of the as- 
sociation (or as many as time permits) tell 
in a sentence one thing which he or she will 
do in the home to promote the cause of 


peace. 
References 


CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS: “Citizenship” leaflet; 
“Activities, Projects, and Program Making’; 
Citizenship and World Goodwill Poster. 10 
cents. 

Boeckel, Florence B. The Turn Toward Peace. 
New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents. Part IV. 

Lobingier, Elizabeth M. and John L. Educating 
for Peace. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $2.00. Chap- 
ters I-III. 

Tigett, John J. A Practical Program of Education 
for the Promotion of International Goodwill. 
Washington: U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Office of Education. Circular No. 9. Free. 


Talk by a teacher: Peace Education in 
the School 


(Points to develop: influence of the ratification 
of the Pact of Paris upon our schools, and the 
schools’ obligation to act in the light of our new 
national policy; the new meaning of patriotism; 
the meaning of the flag in terms of peace rather 
than in terms of war; present-day teaching of his- 
tory and decreasing emphasis given to war; con- 
sideration of the war method of settling disputes 
and what the schools’ attitude ought to be on 
this; opportunities for promoting world-friendship 
through various subjects of the curriculum; how 
the general atmosphere of the school may reflect 
this spirit—through pictures, bulletin boards, as- 
sembly periods, special day observances, music, 
and libraries; necessity for the teacher to be a 
person with a world vision.) 


“If parent-teacher groups would pro- 
mote discussion and study of peace 
education through the school and would 
consider as a common problem how the 
school atmosphere may be made to re- 
flect belief in a world of goodwill, 


they would be wonderfully vitalized.” 
—JOHN AND ELIZABETH LOBINGIER in 
Educating for Peace 


References 


Lobingier, Elizabeth M. and John L. Educating 
for Peace. Chapters IV-V. 

Tigert, John J. A Practical Program of Education 
for the Promotion of International Goodwill. 
See above. 

What Can I Do for Peace? Washington: Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War. 3 cents. 

CHILD WELFARE: ‘Widening Horizons.’’ Ruth 
Evelyn Henderson. This issue, p. 116. 


SociAL PEeriop 
Visit graded exhibit of toys. 


PROJECTS 
1. Prepare a graded exhibit of best toys for 
children, in the light of the foregoing 
discussion—those which promote world- 
mindedness rather than the militaristic 
spirit. 

(See: Congress leaflet, “Toys and Play 
Equipment”; “Toys for Empty Purses,” by 
Dorothy W. Baruch, CHILD WELFARE, Decem- 
ber, 1932; “Toys and the Child,” by Bertha 
Merdian, CHILD WELFARE, November, 1931, 
p. 144.) 

2. Prepare a list of Christmas gifts suitable 
for boys and girls of high school age. 

3. Find out nationalities represented in 
school or community and report at De- 
cember meeting. 

4. Sponsor school cooperation with the 
Junior Red Cross. 


(See “Widening Horizons,” by Ruth Evelyn 
Henderson, this issue, p. 116.) 


5. Sponsor a school assembly with a flag 
drill, displaying flags of different coun- 
tries (which may be made by the chil- 
dren); singing of national lullabies or 
national hymns of countries represented 
in school, by a selected group of chil- 
dren, in native costume if desired; folk 
dances. 

(See: “List of Material for Work with 


Boys and Girls.’”” Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War. 10 cents.) 








A Parent-Teacher Program for January: “Thrift and Character Education”—to be published 
in the December issue of CH1tp WELFARE 
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GIVE THE CHILD A CHANCE 


A BIT OF SOUND ADVICE ON LETTING 
A BABY HAVE HIS FLING 


By CADWALADER ROBERTS 


BABY is more important than a vege- 
Aabie and yet many parents treat their 
children with less consideration than their 
radishes. Because these parents have been 
taught that seedlings grow best undisturbed, 
they restrain the impulse to dig up the tiny 
plants to see how they are developing under 
ground. Through experience they have be- 
come convinced that vegetables may be 
trusted to develop their own roots once the 
proper soil is provided. 

To fuss over a young child constantly, to 
distract his attention every few minutes, and 
to prevent his concentrating on actions that 
interest him is quite as foolish as digging 
up a fadish to look at its root. And it is 
far more harmful! 

Too many mothers are overanxious about 
their children. Because: they feel sure that 
their children are remarkable, they demand 
constant proof with which to impress their 
friends and relatives. These mothers forget 
that it is not good for babies to be bothered 
every minute. Aunt Jenny will go home 
with a far higher opinion of the baby if she 
sees him playing quietly in his pen, than 
if the afternoon ends in tears and howls 
because Mother tried to make him show off. 

It is when their babies are past the infant 
stage and are old enough to play on the floor 
or to toddle 
around that most 
mothers grow 
fussy. Perhaps 
they have forgot- 
ten that what. 
every baby needs 
most is to feel se- 
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cure; that his happiness lies in being kept 
warm and clean and fed, and in having a 
pleasant, cheerful home. Excitement is bad 
for him. Distractions upset him. He can 
be trusted to develop by himself like a radish 
planted in the garden, if he is left alone. 

When he is at this age, Mother is full 
of ideas of what she wants Baby to do. Baby 
often prefers to investigate his own world 
leisurely. There is a clash of wills. ‘Throw 
the ball to Mother,” she coaxes, because 
Baby did this so prettily yesterday. But 
today he is busy fitting a lid on a box, and 
in reply to her invitation he waves the box 
lid. ‘No, no. Not that. Throw the ball!” 
And Mother's voice rises sharp with irrita- 
tion at which the frightened baby whimpers. 


Wien a baby is playing quietly 
by himself, he should not be disturbed. 
Rattling a marble in a jug, fitting the top 
to a box, upsetting a pile of blocks is serious 
business to him. If that is the thing in which 
he is interested at the moment, let him 
enjoy his experience to the full, and take 
pride in his intelligent interest and con- 
centration. 

Constant distraction upsets a baby. He 
should be allowed to play by himself as long 
as he is happy. 
Make a tule not 
to interrupt him 
or offer a counter- 
suggestion unless 
he is doing some- 
thing undesirable, 
in which case 
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turn his attention to a toy, or play a game 
with him. At moments when he is obviously 
looking for something to do, make only one 
suggestion. 

That is the time, too, for teaching him 
little games like peek-a-boo, or showing him 
how to wave his hand. But remember not 
to ask him to repeat these tricks for your 
pleasure when he is interested in something 
else. Let visitors see your baby going about 
his own business of counting his toes, or 
playing with a doll, or waving a rattle. If 
you must have your child show off before 
guests, wait until the baby’s interest lags 
in what he is doing—his attention span is 
not long—and then suggest some one action. 
Ask him to wave his hand, and show him 
what you mean; and when he copies your 
motion smile at him and praise him. But 
do not confuse him with three or four con- 
flicting suggestions. Do not let your family 
and friends all talk to him at once, each ask- 
ing him to do a different thing. You will 
have a cross, unhappy baby for your in- 
discretion. 


Treat even a tiny baby with the 
same quietness and respect which you would 
give to an adult. A young child has a per- 
sonality of his own and should be allowed 
freedom from distraction to develop it. If 
he has a good home and wise parents he 
will undoubtedly grow without any prodding 
into a well-rounded individual. 

A fussing mother makes a fussy child. 
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AS THE CHILD reads 


TODAY...SO WILL HE 


O€ TOMORROW! 


@ Educators tell us that a child’s 
reading has a very definite effect on 
his habits —on his attitude toward 
people and the world in general. The 
characters he meets in stories influence 
him as much as do his everyday com- 
ge wy His standards are largely set 

y the quality of the books he reads. 

Few mothers have the training or 
experience to guide their children 
properly along the road of right read- 
ing. Few have the necessary time for 
selecting reading that meets the child's 
larger needs. 


My BOOKHOUSE supplies right 
reading for the child’s individual re- 
quirements. From early pre-school years 
into high school, My Bookhouse fur- 
nishes entertaining, character-building 
stories, poems and biographies selected 
from the best children’s literature of 
47 different countries. The child who 
becomes familiar with these classics de- 
velops a natural taste for the best in 
literature. Such a background greatly 
aids in school work and better pre- 
pares him for later years. 


The coupon will bring you full 
information about these wonderful 
graded stories. 

The Bookhouse for Children . . . Publishers 


also of My Travel Ship and My Book of 
History 


My BOOKHOUSE 


“The Child Who Reads Is the Child Who 
Leads” 








THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN, Dept. 149B 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


@ Please send me your free booklet, “Right 
Reading for Children.” (.... boy, age ....) 
Cn SR, OP. sas) 
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SCRIBBLES AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Art Director, Cincinnati Public Schools 


By WILLIAM H. VOGEL 


CRIBBLES in all lines of endeavor have 

been the beginnings of world progress. 
From the infancy of the race to the present 
time man has always longed to express him- 
self and communicate his ideals and aspira- 
tions to his fellow men and leave an im- 
press of the time in which he lived. 

For ages many of these scribbles have 
been hidden in caves, in underground tombs, 
on ancient temple walls, or among buried 
ruins. Many in the open spaces, in the full 
light of day, have been meaningless and un- 
noticed by the passing generations until 
some genius has discovered the key, as in 
the Rosetta stone, and has enabled his con- 
temporaries to unlock the doors to the mys- 
teries and treasures of the past, and lay 
them at the feet of an astonished world. 

All activities, whether in the spiritual, 
mental, or physical world, whether in the 
world of science, mechanics, invention, or 
discovery, have a period in which they must 
express themselves in scribbles. Crawling 
always precedes walking and we must learn 
to walk before we can run. The scribble 
days of Edison and Ford, of the Wright 
Brothers, of Bell and Morse, and of many 
other great ones are most interesting to us 
in the light of what they accomplished in 
their running days. 


Wuar a 


wonderful discovery 
it is to the very young 
child when he finds 
that a piece of crayon, 
charcoal, or pencil 
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which he has accidentally picked up, will 
make what we call a mark. We must realize 
that to him this is as great a discovery as any 
of the many wonderful inventions of the 
present generation are to us. 

With a sympathetic understanding of the 
child’s state of mind on the occasion of this 
discovery, we can appreciate that he is im- 
mediately fired with the desire to ‘‘tell the 
world.” He looks about for suitable places 
which he can adorn with his beautiful 
scribbles. Ah! the wall paper! He has 
never before realized how beautiful it is— 
he will make it more beautiful! He also 
remembers that there are pictures in a treas- 
ured book. He will make those pictures 
more interesting and he will add others 
where there are none. These promptings 
thus to express himself prove the force of 
the theory that every child is a born artist; 
that is, in his mind these scribbles are as 
beautiful as the most successful achievements 
of the master painters are to an appreciative 
world. 

The urge prompting the child to do these 
things must not be judged as destructive in 
character but rather recognized as construc- 
tive in its nature; and so it is at this period 
of the child’s development that the wise 
mother anticipates his 
desire to express him- 
self in graphic form 
and furnishes the 
means for “making 
his mark” by present- 
ing the youngster with 
the suitable papers, 
perhaps only discarded 
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wrapping papers, and a large piece of cray- 
on. The mother places the crayon in the 
child’s hand and demonstrates what a won- 
derful instrument it is. When the first ex- 
citement has worn off he is told that the 
crayon and papers are his and that whenever 
he wishes to make these lovely pictures he 
may make them on these papers. Thus the 
two materials are properly associated and the 
child is not likely to have the inclination to 
adorn beautiful wallpapers or precious 
books. The desire which is natural to 
all children will be satisfied in a normal 
manner. 
In a broad sense scribbles occupy 
much of the child’s time in the form- 
ative period of his life although 
we do not call them by that name 
except in connection with writ- 
ing and drawing. The young child 
writes many letters with real mean- 
ing to himself but unintelligible to 
anyone else, he draws pictures of all 
his experiences as he conceives them 
and he is fearless in his execution 
of them until some adult stamps 
them with criticism and quenches 
his artistic ardor. There is nothing 
on the earth, nor in the heavens 
above, nor in the waters under the 
earth which the average child will 
not try to draw. Many interesting 
stories can be told of such attempts. 


Insruvcrivery we all cherish a de- 
sire to make our mark. Not so many years 
ago a large number of persons never got be- 
yond the stage of representing themselves on 
paper except by their mark, and in many 
countries this is true at the present time. In 
the infancy of the race picture writing was 
the prevalent mode of expression so that 
drawing and painting are among the oldest 
of arts. This picture writing was continually 
simplified and abbreviated until the charac- 
ters finally represented sounds only and as 
a result we have the alphabet, the greatest in- 
strument in the development of civilization. 
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In the modern school, art study is becom- 
ing more and more predominant in the cur- 
riculum because a working knowledge of art 
is recognized as a great asset in every walk 
of life, especially in the industrial and com- 
mercial fields. The trained teacher ‘realizes 
the value of the child’s scribbles and builds 
on them a firm foundation of art knowledge. 
By encouraging the child in a full and free 
expression of his thoughts and ideas he de- 
velops originality and individuality and 
stimulates creative faculty. His wise guid- 
ance leads the pupil to incorporate beauty 
in his work, to conform to the principles of 


. 2 J 
Courtesy lows Child Welfare Research Station 


Satisfy a natural desire in a normal way — 


art, and thus to bring to the surface his in- 
stinctive love for harmony and beauty. 

The art teaching in the schools is for all 
the pupils. Each may take his full share and 
as much as he can assimilate. It does not 
aim to train all to become artists, for that 
is the privilege of the few, but it endeavors 
to bring some measure of art into all lives 
in the form of an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in all things about them and in a prefer- 
ence and demand for the beautiful wherever 
it is possible to attain it. 

Through scribbles the latent artists are 
often revealed, and for such as desire to spe- 
cialize in art exceptional opportunities should 
be provided in the schools for their de- 
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velopment. On Saturday mornings through- 
out the school year there should be classes 
for such students in a central school build- 
ing, and during the summer vacation daily 
classes should be conducted for a period of 
five or six weeks. In the high school, the 
talented child should have the privilege of 
electing a course in which he can major in 
art work and his academic studies should be 
carefully assigned to meet the needs of his 
probable career. 


Tue ever-increasing opportunities 
for the trained art student to enter produc- 
tive vocations are encouraging to the pros- 
pective young artist. The attractive adver- 
tising pages and illustrations of modern 
books and magazines are among the many 
evidences of the modern demands for trained 
designers and draughtsmen. A perusal of 
such pages also indicates that every manu- 
factured product is dependent upon the 
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artist for a refinement that is demanded by a 
cultured clientele. 

Everywhere in the home the need for art 
is evidenced, even in the pots and pans of 
the kitchen. The up-to-date purchaser de. 
mands a good-looking article. In our per- 
sonal dress the need of artistic judgment is 
well recognized. So also in, our civic con- 
sciousness we feel the need of well-planned 
streets, pleasing buildings, artistic settings 
on our boulevards and in our parks. So we 
may go on enumerating ad infinitum the op- 
portunities for a practical application of art 
knowledge. 

In the final analysis, beauty has a refining 
influence that leads to nobler living. There- 
fore every care should be taken to sur- 
round both young and old with beauty and 
to inculcate a love for the finer things of life. 

From small beginnings spring mighty 
deeds and so it is not such a long way from 
scribbles to the masterpieces of the artist. 


Mr. Vogel is chairman of the Committee on Art of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 











BULLETIN BOARD 
National:-Congress of Parents and Teachers | 

State Conventions in November, 1932: 
Arkansas—at Little Rock, November 9-11 
Maryland—at Hagerstown, November 15-17 


New Jersey—at Atlantic City, November 2-4 


Texas—at Galveston, November 15-18 











November 7-13—American Education Week 


Noveniber 11-12—Biennial Conference, National Council of Parent 
Education, French Lick Springs, Indiana 


November 11-24—American Red Cross Annual Roll Call 
November 13-19—Book Week: “Books for Young America” 


November 14-19—CuiLp WELFARE MAGAZINE Week 
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THE NATIONAL 
What makes the sky 
blue? 
e 
Will you get “warts” 
if you touch a toad? 
2 


Why does an air- 
plane fly? 


& 
Do fish breathe? 
a 
Do bananas grow 
on trees? 


HANK your lucky stars if son and 

daughter ask countless questions. 
Questions indicate a healthy desire for 
knowledge—encourage them! 

Wise parents never say, ‘‘I don’t know;’ 
or ‘‘Don’t bother me.”’ Once lost, child- 
hood’s beautiful confidence in Dad and 
Mother is gone forever. The best way— 
even though you know the answers—is 
to say, “Let me show you how to find that 
information yourself.” 

Make it possible for them to learn at 
the moment they are interested —en- 
courage their natural desire to acquire 
information, teach them self-reliance, and 
you have made a brilliant success of 
parenthood. 


NOT NEXT YEAR— TODAY! 


Son and daughter are growing fast. They can’t 
wait. The family car may do for another year 
but the children’s education is today’s problem. 
Each day lost is gone forever. 

Follow eminent educators. Provide for your 
children what they provide for theirs. They tell 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA in your home during early years can mean 
more to your children than their college education. 

Compare this new WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA with other “family” or “‘children’s”’ 
reference sets and you will appreciate why it is 
so enthusiastically recommended to you by Amer- 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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ica’s leading educational authorities, why it is 
adopted as standard for school use by state de- 
partments of education, text book commissions, 
principals, teachers, librarians. 


Marvelously illustrated, written as entertain- 
ingly as fiction yet completely authoritative, up- 
to-date, with educational features obtainable no- 
where else. Prove to your own satisfaction that it 
is now possible to buy the finest encyclopedia ever 
produced at a price you can easily afford. 


Will you invest a 3c stamp to learn what THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA offers to 
your family? Mail the coupon ! 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 
FE R E E Harmoniously Designed 


End Table 








18th Century style, classic 
lines, beautifully matched 
walnut top. A distinguished 
addition to the furnishings 
of the most cultured home. 
An ideal and convenient 
place to keep your encyclo- 
pedia. Built to retail at 
$12.50, we offer it FREE to 
interest you to act without 
delay. The coupon brings 
full details of this liberal 
offer. Mail it now! 





(——-——— MAIL AT ONCE ===—==—5 


[ w. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY if 
Dept. 172L, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois | 

| Please send, without ay os, com information 

|| about THE NEW WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA || 


[ —your convenient payment plan—and FREE End Table. \ 

ll 
[ Address ascites veediaiaeth \ 
PM wtawese e | 


Children in: Grade School() Junior HighD High SchoolD || 
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BALANCING THE P. T. A. BUDGET 


OUR NATIONAL TREASURER GIVES THOUGHTFUL 
AND HELPFUL ADVICE TO THE LOCAL P.T.A. 


[wm er G. ELLIOTT 


UCH comment has grown out of an 
M editorial entitled “Brain and Spirit 


versus Money’’ which appeared in the April 
issue of CHILD WELFARE, and it seems 
timely that we take up the matter of mak- 
ing a budget for the local unit. Of course, 
a great deal has been said and written on 
this important subject, and our national 
‘“Handbook’”’ carries concrete information un- 
der the caption “Finance Committee” ; how- 
ever, it may be well to emphasize to the 
local unit the importance of working with 
a definite budget each year. 

When the newly elected officers of the 
local unit meet to appoint the various com- 
mittee chairmen, careful consideration should 
be given to the selection of all, but special 
care should be exercised in the appointment 
of the Budget chairman. While we must 
always keep before us the main object for 
which a local unit exists—that of child wel- 
fare in all its aspects—some serious thought 
must be given to the finances of the unit. If 
the budget is carefully studied and adopted 
early in the year’s work, and some definite 
means are planned for securing the amount 
agreed upon, money matters need not inter- 
fere with the vital 
work of the unit. 


Fasr. what 
is a budget? A 
budget is the an- 
nual financial plan 
of an organization 
which _apportions 
definitely the 
amounts needed for 





Decorations by Ken Stuart 
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the various activities of the organization. 
The success of the work of a local unit is 
often handicapped either by lack of the nec- 
essary means of financing its activities or by 
failure to plan wisely for the use of the re- 
sources at hand. While a budget does not 
guarantee maximum returns for expenditures, 
it is expedient to have a definite plan in- 
stead of securing and spending funds in a 
haphazard fashion. A well-planned and 
carefully executed budget is essential for 
parent-teacher growth and development. 

The first step in the preparation of a 
budget is a consideration of the funds avail- 
able. The by-laws of the local unit deter- 
mine the amount of the dues to be paid by 
the members—an amount to include local, 
state, and national dues. The national por- 
tion of the local dues is five cents per capita, 
and the state portion is from five 
cents to twenty-five cents per capita, ac- 
cording to the by-laws of the state in which 
the local unit is situated. The national and 
state portion should be set aside in a separate 
fund as this amount is actually a trust fund 
to be cared for by the local treasurer until 
it is remitted to the state treasurer, as pro- 
vided for in the state by-laws. After this 
amount has been deducted, the amount re- 
maining is available for the expenses of the 
local unit. 

If the local unit dues are fifty cents per 
capita and if the total of state and national 
dues is twenty-five cents per capita, the local 
portion is twenty-five cents, and this amount 
multiplied by the number of members con- 
stitutes the initial sum available that the 
Budget committee has to consider in the 
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proposed budget. If, for instance, the mem- 
bership of the unit is two hundred, then 
the amount available is fifty dollars. These 
are just random examples, as in reality local 
dues vary from twenty-five cents to one dol- 
lar per capita, just as state dues differ in 
the various states. If the local budget can- 
not be met with the money available from 
membership dues, then plans for raising ad- 
ditional funds must be considered. This is 
an important matter and one which must be 
studied carefully so that the unit may not 
be involved in some enterprise which could 
be classed as commercial and thereby lose its 
classification as a standard association. 


Some units solve the money-raising 
problem by organizing various clubs within 
their membership. 
These clubs usually 
have from eight to 


twelve members. 
They meet once a 
month and pay 


twenty-five cents a 
month per member 
into the local unit 
treasury to meet the 
financial obligations assumed when the 
budget was adopted. There are as many clubs 
as there are groups of members interested 
in different phases of work or recreation, as 
for example a reading club, a music club, 
a bridge club, a five hundred club, a garden 
club. 





Tue Budget—or Finance—commit- 
tee, in consultation with the Ways and 
Means committee, must determine whether 
the dues and returns from its clubs will 
bring in sufficient income to meet the budget ; 
if not, there are many other legitimate ways 
of raising funds. A play or pageant put 
on by the members often affords a fine 
source of revenue, and in addition lends it- 
self to much pleasure in a social way through 
the rehearsals and performances. Undoubt- 
edly members of any unit will know of many 
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interesting ways in 
which the finances 
can be augmented 
and yet prove no 
burden to the indi- 
vidual member. 

So much for the 
raising of funds to 
carry on the work of 
the unit. And now 
we will give a little thought to items of ex- 
pense which should be included in the 
budget of a local unit. 





I; a unit is to have efficient leader- 
ship and serve the best interests of its mem- 
bers and its child welfare work, the first 
item to be considered is that of the presi- 
dent’s attendance at the state convention or 
regional conference. It is essential, there- 
fore, that an amount covering the expense 
of attending this meeting should be set 
up in the proposed budget. 

Next in importance is the cost of at least 
one subscription to CHILD WELFARE, which 
contains much valuable information for the 
carrying on of the work of the local units 
and a wealth of material for the many study 
groups at work under the auspices of local 
units. 

The state bulletin is next in importance, 
if it is a subscription publication. Many 
states include the bulletin in the state dues 
and send it to all members; other states 
send a certain number to each local unit, 
and still others use only the subscription 
method. 

The cost of a 
Congress Library 
should be included 
in the budget, as 
this gives the offi- 
cers and chairmen 
up-to-date informa- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Congress and 
is of great help and 
inspiration in the 
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conduct of local parent-teacher work. 

Many states have state presidents’ travel- 
ing funds, scholarship funds, and student 
loan funds. Also city, county, and district 
Organizations, which are made up of local 
units, have various expenses to which the 
unit is expected to contribute in addition to 
the payment of the council or district dues. 
It should be kept in mind that many of these 
items are not obligatory, but they may be 
included in the local unit budget if the 
membership is large 
enough to permit mak- 
ing a contribution. 

Founders Day gifts 
are usually taken care 
of by the voluntary 
offering which is made 
at the time when the 
Founders Day pro- 
gram is given, and 
therefore this item should not be included 
in the budget. The writer has known of 
units which included a Founders Day gift 
in the budget and then, when the freewill 
offering made at the time of the Founders 
Day meeting exceeded the sum in the budget, 
the local treasurer was confused. Members 
of parent-teacher associations enjoy giving 
a freewill offering and therefore a Foun- 
ders Day gift should not be included in 
the budget set-up. 
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of local units are not faced with the latter 
expense. 


Ocr of the foregoing suggestions 
a budget for a local unit could be set up 
as follows: 


Expense of president or alternate to state con- 
vention or regional conference 


“Child Welfare Magazine” subscriptions 
State bulletin (if subscription) 
Congress Library 

Council or district dues 

Expenses of chairmen 


State president’s traveling fund (if funds are 
available) 


Social welfare 
Student loan fund (if funds are available) 
Special projects 


Care should be exercised in selecting a 
special project. Sometimes, through too 
much enthusiasm, a local unit spends much 
time and effort in raising funds for some 
project which the school board should 
finance and yet, on the other hand, at times 
it is a good thing for a unit to make a spe- 
cial effort to establish a worth while activity 
in the hope of getting the school board to 
assume the expense later on. At first it may 
not be apparent to the school board that 
such an activity is needed, and yet the dem- 
onstration may prove it so worth while that 

the board is very will- 





Chairmen of local |j~ 
units may often at- 
tend with profit the 
council or district 
meetings, and, as 
some are not finan- 
cially able to do this, 
a sum should be pro- 
vided in the budget 
for the expenses of 
the chairmen. The 
Publicity chairman 
should be allowed 
postage and possibly 
printing expenses, al- 
though the majority 


past 


generation. 





Mrs. Elliott has been treas- 
urer of the National Congress | 
of Parents and Teachers for the | 
six years, 
parent-teacher finances from A | 
to Z. If her advice to local | 
units were generally followed 
the whole efficiency of the Con- | 
gress would be immeasurably | 
strengthened and valuable ener- 
gies would be released for the 
child welfare work which is 
vital to the interests of the next 


ing to lift the expense 
burden from the local 
parent-teacher unit. 

And so, no matter 
what the size of your 
local organization is, 
it is wise to follow 
the budget plan. 
Your work will be 
more efficient, more 
satisfactory, and more 
free from the all- 
pervading money 
question which pes- 
ters so many of our 
P. T. A's. 


and knows | 
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Edited by HELEN R. WENTWORTH 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC FATHERS’ NIGHT 
Ohio 

“Fathers, would you like to know how 
you rate as a dad in the eyes of your child? 
From original compositions written by more 
than 300 children of Franklin School we 
have compiled the requisites of the ideal 
dad.” 

This, in part, was the notice sent out to 
the parents of the pupils in Franklin School 
announcing Fathers’ Night of the Franklin 
Parent-Teacher Association of Lakewood. 

Did the fathers care? Were they eager 
to know? So large a crowd had never be- 
fore packed the auditorium. Each father 
came eager to discover wherein he had suc- 
ceeded or fallen short in his biggest job— 
that of being a ‘‘real dad.” 

A committee had previously compiled the 
statements made by the children and had 
grouped them under ten general headings: 
companionship, disposition, good  sports- 
manship, wisdom in dealing with children, 
good health, accomplishments, holding a 
good job, popularity with neighbors, atten- 
tion to personal appearance, and ‘‘just rich 
enough.” 

The fathers were asked to grade them- 
selves on the ten requisites, and they eval- 
uated their own qualifications with the great- 
est interest and seriousness. The grades 
tanged from 88 to 38 per cent. A book, 
The Child, His Nature and His Needs, was 
given to the father who rated himself lowest. 
—Mrs. C. C. HANNA, 1647 Parkwood 
Road, Lakewood. 
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143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HEALTH PROJECTS 
Michigan 

The Perrin School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of St. Johns has adopted this year's 
kindergarten class for a twelve-year period, 
so that the entire class of forty-seven chil- 
dren may finish high school physically and 
mentally sound. This care includes dental 
service. Complete records and case histories 
pertaining to the health and mental de- 
velopment of the children will be kept 
throughout the twelve years. This associa- 
tion expects to “underwrite’’ next year’s en- 
tering class also. It always furnishes milk 
and graham crackers for the kindergarten 
pupils. 

The associations in Royal Oak have co- 
operated with the health department in a 
state-wide project called the ‘‘Little Moth- 
ers’ League.” Instruction in the care and 
feeding of infants was given to the girls 
of the schools by graduate nurses who were 
members of the Royal Oak associations.— 
Mrs. V. M. BIRMINGHAM, 13249 Hubble 
Avenue, Detroit. 


Alabama 

At a Health Center sponsored by the par- 
ent-teacher associations and the city board 
of health in Birmingham, children up to 
twelve years of age in families living 
throughout five districts are given free ex- 
amination and treatment. The Center is 
the only one of its kind in the South and 
has been organized one year. It has had 
720 child visitors, 75 per cent of whom 
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were under school age. 


Instruction and 
some care is given to mothers and expectant 
mothers. The child of preschool age is made 
physically fit to enter school and to attend 
regularly. P. T. A. workers perform all 
clerical, transportation, welcoming, mainte- 
mance, and visiting duties. The Center is 
open one day a week.—Mrs. W. E. SAN- 
FORD, 308 St. Charles Avenue, Birmingham. 
Adapted from the Birmingham Post. 


Missouri 
Through the cooperation of the parent- 
teacher association, dentists, the school 


board, and teachers, a county record was 
established in the Kirschner School, a rural 
school near St. Joseph, when sixty-one nine- 
point health buttons were awarded. The 
parent-teacher association is only a year old. 
The members of the association paid the 
fee for buttons for children whose families 
could not afford it.— Mrs. CLIFFORD 
ApaAMS, St. Joseph. 


INSPIRING RECORD FOR A 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Texas 

The first three Spanish-speaking gradu- 
ates were among the ninety-five graduates of 
the Parent-Teacher Correspondence Course 
at the Eighth Annual Conference of the 
Tenth District of the Texas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held in Corpus Christi 
last March. Other interesting facts about 








The first three Spanish-speaking graduates of the Parent- 
Teacher Correspondence Course, Tenth District, Texas 
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this class, which was the largest district con- 
ference class, was that it contained two 
married couples, one mother and daughter, 
and a larger number of men than any pre- 
ceding class at either a state convention or 
a district conference.—Mnrs. S. M. PURCELL, 
Robston. 


NEW PLAN TRIED 
Montana 

In order to stimulate interest and attend- 
ance, the Hawthorn Parent-Teacher Circle 
of Helena tried out a new type of meeting 
this past year. The year's work opened 
with a general evening meeting at which the 
superintendent of schools conducted an open 
forum. Following this meeting, and begin- 
ning in Education Week, a series of room 
meetings was held. Each child took home 
to his mother an invitation to come to the 
school and hear his own teacher explain 
what subjects the child was supposed to mas- 
ter during the current year, what methods 
were to be used, and why. Mothers of the 
first and second grades met in the second 
grade room; those of the third and fourth 
grades, in the fourth grade room; and from 
the fourth grade up, the mothers of each 
gtade met in their children’s rooms, one 
grade in a room. In the higher grades, 
where children have three or four teachers 
for special subjects, each teacher explained 
her own subject, the methods used, and 
what was expected of the child during the 
year. 

The meetings were very informal. 
The mothers sat at their children’s 
desks, and discussion went on as tea 
was served, There were seven meet- 
ings in the series, and mothers who 
never thought of attending the gen- 
eral parent-teacher meetings were 
present. The semester's program 
was completed with another general 
meeting at which the principal of 
the school was the speaker. 

This experiment meant that the 
president of the circle had to be 
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present at each of [ 
the room meet- | 
ings, which were 
held daily for al- 
most two weeks. 
The secretary, 
however, went 
only to the meet- 





ings in her own 
child’s room, and 
a temporary secre- 
tary was appointed 
at each of the 
others. The room 
representative was 
hostess for the 
room meeting, 
and tried to see 
that the mothers became acquainted with one 
another and with the teacher before the 
meeting began. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the 
experiment was a success.—MONTANA PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
New York 

With the desire to help parents in select- 
ing toys for Christmas gifts, the Bingham- 
ton City Council of Parents and Teachers 
sponsored a four-day, free exhibit of educa- 
tional toys at the public library. Four local 
department stores loaned the toys. The 
chairman of child study was the director 
of the exhibit, and _ representatives of 
all the organizations cooperating with 
the council were hostesses on different 
days. 

A well-chosen toy means not only greater 
happiness for a child, but also greater pos- 
sibilities for mental and physical develop- 
ment. With this idea in mind, the toys 
were graded according to age and inter- 
ests. 

Picture books and books on homemade 
toys and toy-making were also displayed, and 
were later placed in circulation by the 
library. Another interesting feature of the 
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Toys renovated for Christmas distribution by children of Erie, Pennsylvania 


exhibit was the creative play section, show- 
ing the work of Binghamton school chil- 
dren—figures of clay, scissors-cuts made of 
colored paper with blunt scissors, and an 
easel with paintings by children showing 
the use of large sheets of copy-paper instead 
of canvas, large cans of paint, and large 
brushes. 

On the second afternoon of the exhibit, a 
lecture on ‘Choosing Toys for Children” 
was given by the professor of child care and 
training at the College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. The talk was illustrated 
with the toys displayed. 

The exhibit was such a success that the 
Benjamin Franklin Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion later had one like it, using most of the 
toys from the city council exhibit and add- 
ing clothes for little children and pictures 
which children should know. Hundreds of 
children, as well as their parents, visited the 
exhibit—Mrs. W. A. GeEorGE, Publicity 
Chairman, Southeastern District, Bingham- 
ton. 

Pennsylvania 

As a thrift project, the children of the 
Jefferson School of Erie were urged to bring 
their discarded toys to a schoolroom set 
aside for this purpose a month before Christ- 
mas. The toys were repaired, repainted, or 
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cleaned according to their condition; dolls 
were redressed; and all the work was done 
by the children under the supervision of 
teachers. Over 1000 toys were made ready 
in this way for Christmas distribution. 
—Mkrs. H. BERNICE CHAMBERLAIN, 2619 
Bird Drive, Wesleyville. 


ENCOURAGING GOOD PUBLICITY 
Florida 

The Pinellas County Council sponsored a 
fine publicity feature when it held a press 
luncheon for local presidents and publicity 
chairmen and representatives of the press 
who had cooperated with the parent-teacher 
associations by giving them excellent notices. 
Much thought was put into the arrange- 
ments and it was a delightful affair. The 
president of the county council greeted the 
guests and expressed appreciation to the 
press. A representative of the newspapers 
responded. There was singing and a gen- 
eral good time. The luncheon was not only 
excellent publicity in itself, but it cemented 
the already pleasant and vital relationship 
existing between the parent-teacher associa- 
tions and the newspapers. — MRs. JARVIS 
WILLIAMS, Pinellas County. 


Alabama 

Through the courtesy of the Birmingham 
Post, the Birmingham Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil held a meeting in the auditorium of the 
newspaper plant. 
Twenty-six pub- 
licity chairmen 
were present. 
The managing 
editor explained 
the policy of the 





paper, what is considered news, and how to 
prepare it for publication. The editor of the 
parent-teacher page also spoke. So alive is 
she to the importance of keeping up with the 
whole parent-teacher movement in order to 
give her best to her paper and to the pub- 
lic that she is a subscriber to the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The guests were given a Home Edition of 
the paper as it came off the press, and were 
shown over the entire newspaper plant. As 
one publicity chairman expressed it, ‘I am 
sure we shall be more appreciative of the 
time and space the paper gives to us, and 
we will cooperate by getting our news in on 
time.” —Mkrs. B. G. SHEPERD, Birmingham. 

a 

As a means of raising money for the 
Priscilla C. Goodwyn Fund, a fund originally 
planned to furnish books and shoes to needy 
school children, but stretched to cover other 
badly needed articles in the past year, the 
parent-teacher associations of Montgomery, 
with the fine cooperation of the Montgomery, 
Alabama, Journal and the Times, issued a 
special parent-teacher edition of the paper. 
The number is full of interesting and well- 
written accounts of city and county parent- 
teacher activities, and is varied with pictures 
of prominent leaders and activities. 

It should serve well as a money-raising 
scheme; it makes a wide appeal as an ex- 
cellent publicity feature; and certainly be- 
speaks the re- 
spect which is 
felt for the work 
of the parent- 
teacher associa- 
tions of Mont- 


gomery. 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will speak at the Arkansas and Texas con- 
ventions this month. 


* * * 


Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field Secretary of the National 
Congress, conducted a district conference in Iowa 
in September. She will attend the Texas conven- 
tion November 14-18 and will conduct district 
conferences in Louisiana November 21-December 
3, returning to Texas for city council work in 


December. es 


A tree was planted in honor of Mrs. David 
O. Mears, National Founders Day chairman, 
at the convention of the Nebraska Congress. 
A similar ceremony, in memory of the late 
Dr. Randall J. Condon, was observed at the 
Ohio state convention. 


* % * 


More and more state conventions are featuring 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE dinners. One was 
held at the Wyoming convention in Casper, at 
which Mrs. J. Sherman Brown represented the 
National Congress. Mrs. Charles H. Remington, 
National CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE chairman, 
was guest speaker at the Gold Star dinner given 
at the Maine convention. Mrs. E. C. Mason, editor 
of CHILD WELFARE, was guest speaker at the 
Gold Star dinner held at the Pennsylvania con- 
vention at York. All three of these conventions 
took place in October. 


* * * 


Cup WELFARE Macazine is included in 
the international exhibit of educational pub- 
lications held by the Instituto Cultural Ar- 
gentino Norte Americano. 


* * * 


Early in 1914 Porto Rico began to be inter- 
ested in the parent-teacher movement. By 1916 
parent organizations had been established in a 
number of districts and parents’ meetings had 
been held in every district. In 1927 there were 
2,300 associations, but only a small percentage 
were members of the Insular League of Parents 
and Teachers. The league measures its results 
by increased school enrollment, better attendance, 
repair and painting of school buildings, installa- 
tion of school libraries, victrolas, dental clinics, 
water tanks, and school lunches. Best of all is the 
creation of a public spirit which demands better 
health and educational advantages for the children. 


* * * 


The National Congress is well represented 
on the Motion Picture Research Council, 
formerly the National Committee for Study 
of Social Values in Motion Pictures, of which 
Dr. John Grier Hibben is chairman. Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, chairman of the Congress 
Committee on Motion Pictures; Mrs. Morey 
V. Kerns, editor of the “Film Review” in 
Cuitp WELFARE; and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, chair- 
man of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, are all members of the National Com- 
mittee of the Research Council. 
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Get 
this Ad- 
page book, 


*‘Health Teaching 
Plans from 


HYGEIA”’ 


Effective health teach- 
ing calls fora great amount 
of supplementary mate- 
rial. Ideas and sugges- 
tions for vitalizing and 
motivating health teach- 
ing and for correlating it with other subjects al- 
ways lighten the work of the overburdened teacher. 





Here is a 48-page book, “HEALTH TEACHING 
PLANS FROM HYGEIA,” presenting 27 concrete 
health teaching projects which other teachers have 
tried and found practical. These projects, which can 
be used in rural and city schools, in kindergarten, 
grades and high school, include: 


Organizing and Operating a Health Club— Clean- 
liness Contest — Balanced Diet Experiment With 
Animals — Lesson on the “‘Common Cold’? — Good 
Health Circus— Fixing the Toothbrush Habit — Re- 
sults Through Health Habit Charts. 


The material in this booklet has been reprinted 
from_Dr. J. Mace Andress’ department, “Health and 
the School,” which appears each month in HYGEIA, 
the Health Magazine of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, But this is only one of the practical, helpful 
features of the magazine. It is filled with authentic 
source material and references on all phases of health. 
Now you can get this 48-page book with a 6 months’ 


a to HYGEIA for the price of the magazine 
aione. 


Use HYGEIA for 


Dramatization— Safety Education — 
Health Contests— Poster Making — 
Reference Material — Health Clubs 
— Health Newspapers. 
















SPECIAL 
OFFER 


HYGEIA 


for 6 months $ 
with 48-page book, 


“HeattH TEACHING 
Pxians from Hyceta” 


Regular Subscription 
Price, $2.50 a Year 


AMERICAN Mepicat Assn. 
535 N. Dearborn Street 
Cuicaco, Itt. CW-11-32 


Enclosed is $1.00 for your special 
offer of 6 months of HYGEIA, the 
Health Magazine, with “Health 
Teaching Plans from Hygeia.” 
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REPRINT SERVICE 


In this Issue: Articles Available in Reprints 


“Widening Horizons” 
“A Year-Round Hobby” 
10 cents each 


25 copies . $2.00 
50 copies 3.00 
100 copies 5.00 


“What! No Christmas?” 
“Clothing in Relation to Health” 
15 cents each 


25 copies . $2.25 
50 copies 3.50 
100 copies 


Reprint from Last Volume—Parent Educa- 
tion Course 


“Concerning Older Children” 
32-page booklet 
25 cents each 


Subject Index of Cu1tp WetFare Articles 
September, 1929—June-July, 1932 
5 cents each 


Remittances should accompany orders 











N so far as food is concerned, the common 
Tice that beer, whisky, and wine have 
food value is largely an illusion. It is true 
that a moderate amount of alcohol is burned 
in the tissues of the body, furnishing heat 
and energy. The effort of the body to get 
tid of the ingested poison, however, takes 
out all of this heat and energy, so that little 
or none of it is available for the other busi- 
ness of life.” 

—Dr. Harvey W. WILEY 
Taken from Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Check each of the following statements as 
either true or false. Then turn to page 161 for 
the right answer. 


1. Learning how to arrange house furnish- 
ings attractively is an important part of 
home economics education. True. .. . 
a 


2. Following the budget plan makes the 
work of a P. T. A. more efficient, more 
satisfactory, and more free of the money 
question. True... . False. ... 

3. Children are often harmed by wearing 
clothes which are too small for them but 
it makes no difference if the clothes are 
too large. True... . False... . 


4. Grade school children are too young to 
understand anything about international 
relations so it makes no difference what 
they think about the people of other 
countries. True... . False... . 


5. It is good training for a little child to 
be interrupted in his activities and to have 
to give attention elsewhere. True. . . 
False. . 

6. If P. T. A. officers, chairmen, and mem- 
bers are all doing their part, the P. T. A. 
will automatically meet the requirements 
for Standard and Superior associations. 
co ae 
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How to Buy Children’s Books 


Parents, teachers, librarians, and boys and girls themselves— 
all know that delightful annual catalog, Macmillan Books for 
Boys and Girls. 
The bookstores cannot carry every book. Get your copy of this 
catalog, from your bookseller or from us; look it over at leisure; 
let the children help you choose; and insist on having what you 
want at the bookshop. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 


Lots of pictures; brief, clear descriptions. 


New York City 
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THE HOUSE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 131) 


The base was entirely in harmony with the 
shade. It was tan with a little black and 
dull red worked into it.” 

A teacher summarizes the projects of her 
class as follows: 

“A majority of the girls in my class did 
home decoration projects last semester. The 
reason so many did not enjoy their bed- 
rooms was because they were so drab and 
lacked color. In order to add the desired 
color, they dyed curtains, bedspreads, and 
dresser scarfs. Some repainted their furni- 
ture while others made waste paper baskets 
and hat boxes by covering men’s hat boxes 
with colorful wall paper or with materials 
such as gingham and cretonne. Black sil- 
houettes pasted upon the front of these 
added to their attractiveness. Two girls 
dyed old cotton blankets and made braided 
and hooked rugs. 

“Upon completing the color unit, the 
girls wished to put into practice the things 
they had learned so they voted to try to 
make a better selection of garments and ac- 
cessories to be worn to school each day. This 
was continued for a period of six weeks, 
and I feel that the girls are now more ob- 
serving and conscientious in their dress.”’ 

Training which enriches the high school 
program with studies so definitely contrib- 
uting to a fuller and happier life should 
be available for every girl. The high school 
gitls of today are the homemakers of to- 
morrow, the buyers and consumers of the 
future. When art training which so largely 
influences taste has become a part of the 
school program of all girls, it is reasonable 
to expect a change in consumer demand and 
the appearance of articles of more artistic 
value from which to select in the shops and 
stores. 





The third edition of “The Parents’ Bookshelf,” 


a list of books compiled by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
may be procured from the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
for 5 cents each; 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6.00. 
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“Watch 


their 
WEIGHT 


Increase!” 


Says One of America’s 
Greatest Children’s 








rs 


HIS doctor knows children and he knows 
Karo. His advice to mothers is invaluable. 


“Serve plenty of Karo to the youngsters, es- 
pecially underweight children, in milk 


» on 
cereals, on sliced bread. Watch their weight 
increase!” 


Children, of course, like Karo. It’s deliciously sweet 
and full of favor—and it satishes their “sweet 

Why is Karo so good for children? 

Because Karo is rich in Dextrine, Maltose and Dex- 
trose—all recommended for ease of digestion and 
energy value. 

And for economy— compare the price of Karo per 
pound, with that of other staple foods 


FREE to MOTHERS 


A beautiful book about babies which 
simply and clearl egeteins the im- 
portant subject of i infant feedin 

and why Karo is so valuable a ood. 
Write Corn Products Refining Co., 
Dept. C. W.-11, P. O. Box 171, 
Trinity Station, New York City. 





KARO for INFANT FEEDING 





CASH’S RAREES 


For School and Traveling 


Mark all wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES and they'll never 


be positively identify in 

Ae ge: F at home or away. 

Have school children’s beoaioms 
marked, too—avoid loss and 

ship disputes. TRIAL OFFER: Send Send 

10c for one dozen of your own first 

ead on fine 












name woven in fast t 
— tape. 






us. 


your dealer or write 
3% Bs 7. CASH, Ine. 
yn aa 
Place, 
Los Angeles, 





Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NATIONAL BOARD IN CHICAGO 


OR the second time in three years the 

Boatd of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers met in 
Chicago on the very edge of Lake Michigan. 
It was a cool, delightful, and quiet spot for 
deliberating moot questions, listening to 
plans and reports, and making and renew- 
ing friendships. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National President, 
was in the chair at all sessions, from Sep- 
tember 26 to the close of the meeting on 
September 29. 

In all, fifty-five members attended, and 
in this representative group were officers, 
state presidents, and national chairmen. The 
General Secretary, the Publications Secretary, 
and the Associate Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Parent Education sat with the 
board. 

More prominent than ever before was the 
realization that no committee stands alone 
in a single department but that the work of 
all committees and all departments is related 
and interwoven. Many chairmen are cen- 
tering their committee activities around defi- 
nite present-day conditions which have de- 
veloped during the period of financial 
depression and which are having disastrous 
effects upon children. Extra burdens are 
laid on many committees and are being as- 
sumed by them, such as the committees on 
Rural Service, Membership, Juvenile Protec- 
tion, Motion Pictures, Recreation, Safety, 
International Relations, Radio Education, 
School Education, Library Extension, Char- 
acter Education, Child Hygiene, and Parent 
Education. In fact, all along the line 
parent-teacher associations are needed now 
more than ever before in the history of the 
Congress. 

The reports of attempts to meet serious 
situations and the plans for the future were 
evidences of the beneficent power which 
can be exercised by a well-organized body of 
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parents and teachers working all over the 
United States for the protection and educa- 
tion of children. 

The resignations of Mrs. George P. 
Meade, Chairman of the Committee on 
Standard and Superior Associations, and of 
Edgar B. Gordon, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Music, were accepted with regret. 
Mrs. Ross C. Finley, of Globe, Arizona, 
former president of the Arizona Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, was invited to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Standard and Superior Associations. 

The standing Committee on Radio Edu- 
cation was placed in the list of committees- 
at-large, as this service will be used by a 
large number of committees, by the National 
Office, and by CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The name of the Committee on Education 
for the 18th Amendment was changed to 
Study of Use and Effects of Alcohol and 
Narcotics. 

Ten states are reported to have joint state 
committees representing the state Congress 
and the state teachers association. 

A new committee made up of board mem- 
bers was named to represent the Congress 
in a joint committee to further coordinate 
the health work of the Congress and that of 
the American Medical Association which is 
already giving valuable assistance to the 
Summer Round-Up project of the Congress. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee 
preceded and followed the board meetings, 
and every spate moment was used for con- 
ferences and for meetings of special com- 
mittees. ‘Wise use of leisure’ presented 
no problem. 

The hospitality of the Chicago Council 
was gratefully accepted on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, and a delightful drive to the 
grounds of the 1933 exposition, “A Cen- 
tury of Progress,” was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the board. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


CHILD WELFARE for September is an admirable 
beginning for the new year. Mrs. Bradford's 
message is excellent. Miss Mesick’s article on 
“Why Failure in College?’ is timely and well 
written. The article for expectant mothers is 
definite and helpful. I am glad you are following 
up the White House Conference. Emphasis on 
better reading for children is always in order. 
“Pig Brother” for children is a good idea; I am 
glad you are planning to keep it up. The editorial 
pages are timely and well written. The statements 
about the committees are most helpful. I espe- 
cially enjoyed Mrs. Hosmer’s article. I am glad 
to see the magazine emphasizing the importance 
of school finance and of civic leadership to protect 
the schools from foolish retrenchment. 

The magazine as a whole is well balanced and 
by far the best of its kind produced. I wish it 
went to a million homes.—Joy ELMER MORGAN, 
Editor, Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


I am third vice-president of the Bass Junior 
High School Parent-Teacher Association and have 
the program chairmanship under my direction. | 
realize that the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE has 
been of supreme value to me in all lines of 
parent-teacher work. Besides its real worth, it 
has been a source of real enjoyment to me to 
merely read it. I endorse it most heartily. 

In our parent education class last year we fol- 
lowed the discussion “Concerning Older Chil- 
dren,” and surely did get a lot out of it—QMkrs. 
A. N. ANDERSON, Atlanta, Georgia. 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE grows better, fuller, 
and more helpful every month. I made over sev- 
enty public speeches last year and by far the major 
part of the material was taken from CHILD WEL- 
FARE. I have been taking the magazine since I 
started doing P. T. A. work almost eight years 
ago and I save my copies, too. They are invaluable 
in my life not alone as an active Congress mem- 
ber, but as a mother, wife, and Sunday school 
teacher as well——Mnrs. D. A. Munro, Chairman, 
Thirteenth District, Duluth, Minn. 


CHILD WELFARE still comes out here in Africa, 
bringing with it many ideas and helpful sugges- 
tions. I am starting a kindergarten and nursery 
school this year for the little black folks. We 
have no parent-teacher association, but anyway 
education is a family affair here. Many of the 
grownups have not had the chance to go to 
school before and are learning to read and write 
along with their children. 

I really think the prize goes to the family of 
my cook. Although there are six children, the 
mother attends school for three hours each day. 
The month-old baby comes tied on his mother’s 
back. The father and older children are in various 
classes—( Mrs.) EsMA RipEOUT BooTtH, Kanena, 
Kinda, Congo Belge. 


None of these comments was solicited.—Tue EprrTor. 


The National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York City, will send poster 
= manual of suggestions for Book Week for 

cents. 
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A STAMP OF 
MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement 
in CHILD WELFARE is in itself a stamp 
of merit. You can depend upon the 
products of the following firms: 


PAGE 
The Bookhouse for Children . 145 
J. & J. Cash, Inc. . . 159 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 159 
Franklin Printing Company . 159 
Grolier Society . 4th Cover 
Hygeia . ‘oe Pe 
The Macmillan Company . . 158 
W. F. Quarrie & Company . 149 











WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


These are the answers to the true-false state- 
ments on page 158. The page numbers refer to 
pages of this issue of CHILD WELFARE on which 
discussions of the statements may be found. 


1. True, p. 129. 4. False, p. 119. 
2. True, p. 152. 5. False, p. 144. 
3. False, p. 135. 6. True, p. 164. 








American Red Cross Annual Roll Call, 
November 11-24 
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Born of quaint print and curious 


N ‘ ey sooth 


truth 





Here people live and die 
And fight their fate who are in 


More real than you or I 
And evermore insure to youth 
Its golden legacy. 
—WIiLuiaM Rose BENET 


in The Saturday Review of Literature 


By WINNIFRED KING RUGG 




















To pick out a dozen books for special mention from among the multitude now being ardently 
sponsored for young people by the various publishing houses is a confusing task. Many good books 
have to be sacrificed to the limitation of space and to the demands of varying ages. 


Books of Information 


MONG books that fit in with school work or 
answer some of the eternal why’s of child- 
hood is W. Maxwell Reed’s And That's Why 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $1.25). It attempts 
to do for children from 6 to 10 years of age what 
“The Earth for Sam” and “The Stars for Sam,” 
by the same author, did in the field of science for 
older children. It explains the common phenomena 
of nature, such as clouds, frost and snow, thunder- 
storms, why the ocean is salt, what fire is, and 
how Mr. Edison tamed electricity and put it in a 
glass cage. The style is lively and clear and the 
illustrations by Karl Moseley are remarkably good. 
* * * 

The Animal Map of the World, by Mary 
Graham Bonner (New York: Macaulay. $2.00), 
is also for younger young people—let us say from 
8 to 12, or for still younger children if someone 
reads the book to them. Miss Bonner has put her 
information about animals in the form of a story 
which tells of an airplane trip taken by John and 
Peggy for the purpose of seeing the animals in 
different countries. The strange animals of Aus- 
tralia, of Africa and Europe, and of North and 
South America are described, mainly in the words 
of the animals themselves. Scientists may not take 
altogether kindly to this method of description, 
but Miss Bonner has obtained her facts from 
reliable sources, from studying animals in many 
zodlogical gardens, and from talking with their 
keepers and with zodlogists. There are numerous 
illustrations by Luxor Price and actual animal 
maps of the continents. 


The Year Round, by C. J. Hylander (New 
York: Putnam's. $2.00), is a nature book of a 
different kind. Mr. Hylander, who has directed 
nature study in schools and camps, has aimed at 
producing a comprehensive and elementary nature 
guide, designed for a child’s mind and a teacher's 
or parent's guidance in answering the child's 
questions. It is not so much an account of the 
habits of the fauna and flora of the northeastern 
United States as it is a description of them so 
that the budding naturalist can tell what it is 
that he has brought back from the woods. It is 
a comprehensive volume, including information 
about animals, insects, birds, shell fish, flowers, 
and trees, and it is conveniently arranged by sea- 


sons. 
zs * * 


The publishers claim for H. C. Knoff-Fisher's 
Outline of World History for Boys and Girls 
(New York: Dutton. $3.00) that it does for 
young readers what Wells’ “Outline of History” 
did for older readers. The author has certainly 
included the really important material from the 
time when our earth first began to revolve about 
the sun to the present time when civilization is 
trying to work out some means of educating the 
people of the world for universal and permanent 
peace. It has been difficult to handle such a sub- 
ject without either writing down to his readers 
or being prosy.. Mr. Knoff-Fisher would rather 
run the risk of being prosy than spice his work 
with exaggeration or misplaced emphasis. The 
language is clear and simple enough for children 
of the middle years, provided they really want 
to read history. If their minds have not been 


tse APR om fer RIG, 


Strange animals as shown in “The Animal Map of the World” 
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awakened to an interest in the subject, they may 
need, first, some book that deals with a smaller 
portion of history more picturesquely than the 
wide scope of this book permits. The Outline is 
a good addition to the home library. 


* * * 


The story of communication as told by Lloyd 
George and James Gilman in Modern Mercuries 
(New York: McBride. $3.00) makes good read- 
ing for boys who are interested in what is going 
on in the world. Out of the need of men to 
communicate with other men has arisen a fas- 
cinating chain of devices and inventions. Smoke 
signals, the beating of the war drums, the mes- 
senger by foot or by horse, the stage coach, the 
sailing ship, and the steam engine cover the 
development of cen- 
turies of communica- 
tion. Then in swift 
succession come tele- 
graph, telephone, 
radio, air mail, and 
even television. The 
making of roads and 
the development of 
printing also belong 
to the field of com- 
munication. This 
book, like the Ous- 
line of World His- 
tory, depends upon its 
rich supply of infor- 
mation rather than 
upon lively writing 
for its attractiveness 
to young readers. 


Books of Story Value 


Tuere is no 
end of story books 
for children, big and 
little. For the least one in the family there 
is The Story of a Little Yellow Dog and a 
Little White Bear, a small book with a long 
title. The author is Dorothy Sherrill, the pub- 
lishers, Farrar & Rinehart (New York: $1.00). 
It tells the story of a day spent at the beach by 
the yellow dog and the white teddy bear, and 
the illustrations and make-up of the book are, 
beyond all words, ravishing. It is just the kind 
of tiny book that a tiny child will carry about 
with him and learn by heart. 


* * 


A new Chinese story by Eleanor Frances Latti- 
more, whose “Little Pear” was so well received 
last year, is Jerry and the Pusa (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00). This time the leading char- 
acter is an eight-year-old American boy, Jerry, 
who lived in China with his parents in a house 
that had once been an ancient temple. In at- 
tempting to dig through to America, Jerry un- 
earthed a Pusa, a Chinese idol, which brought 
Jetry and his household a long train of adven- 
tures. Miss Lattimore spent her own childhood 
in China and writes authoritatively as well as 
charmingly about the people of that country. 
This book is for children under 10. 


* * * 
Mary and Stanton Chapman, collaborating under 
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The little yellow dog and the little white bear and 
their little house 


the name of Maristan Chapman, have written sev- 
eral delightful books for adults about the Blue 
Ridge country of Tennessee. Their Wild Cat 
Ridge (New York: Appleton. $2.00) deals with 
the same region in a manner suited to boys and 
girls. It tells what three mountain boys did on 
a summer vacation—camping out in the deep 
woods, hunting for lost treasure, and encountering 
danger in the neighborhood of an old mine. The 
Chapmans have told a lively, convincing tale, 
enhanced by the dialect and folkways of a dis- 
tinctive group of people. Here is good writing 
in a good story. 
oe, B, * 


There might be a little doubt about recom- 
mending Marian Hurd McNeely’s collection of 
short stories, The 
Way to Glory (New 
York: Longmans, 
Green. $2.00) for the 
single reason that the 
last one is unfinished 
just as Mrs. McNeely 
left it at her death, 
and young people, 
even more than their 
elders, dislike unfin- 
ished stories. But the 
uncompleted story, 
“The Bee Man,” is 
only one out of 
twelve, and all twelve 
are done with such 
exceptional freshness 
and originality, and so 
much common sense, 
that they are too good 
not to mentioned. 
The second story in 
the collection, “Cn I 
Have a Dog?,” de- 
serves a place with 
the best of dog stories. Mrs. McNeely’s books 
are for boys and girls—especially girls—in their 
early teens. 

@ «ie 


For girls in the middle teens there is D. K. 
Broster’s Ships in the Bay (New York: Coward- 
McCann. $2.50). This is a full-sized novel of 
400 finely printed pages. The scene is mainly 
Wales, with side trips to England, Ireland, and 
the free city of Hamburg. Wales is romantic and 
unknown to most readers, and the period in which 
the story takes place, @796, heightens the romance. 
Miss Broster is well known as a writer of his- 
torical fiction. 

2 ie 


May Lamberton Becker has said that girls go 
into their teens hand-in-hand with Louisa Alcott 
and come out arm-in-arm with Bernard Shaw. 
For an anthology which Mrs. Becker has called 
Under Twenty (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50) she has tried to select stories that will 
suit girls who are going through the growing-up 
process of the teens. She has chosen stories of 
genuine literary merit, stories about girls who 
were themselves going through one or another 
phase of growing up, stories that are true to life. 
Each has a little introduction by Mrs. Becker. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON P.T. A. PROBLEMS 


Rating for Standard and Superior Associa- 
tions—Please explain the reason for rating asso- 
ciations as Standard and Superior. 


The rating for Standard associations is given 
to guide local officers and chairmen of organiza- 
tion committees in establishing the minimum of 
machinery for promoting efficient parent-teacher 
work. Standard requirements are the same for all 
local units. Consult the September, 1932, CHILD 
WELFARE and the 1932 Supplementary Sheet of 
the “Handbook” for a list of these requirements. 
CHILD WELFARE, the “Handbook,” and the blue 
leaflets contain valuable suggestions for meeting 
these requirements. 


Points for Superior rating are a guide to chair- 
men of local committees related to the Congress 
departments of Extension, Public Welfare, Educa- 
tion, Home Service, and Health. A choice of 
activities and projects is offered to develop a par- 
ticipating membership and a constructive pro- 
gram. The Superior rating affords a splendid 
opportunity for a check-up to show what a local 
unit is doing in the field of child welfare. Con- 
sult 1932 Supplementary Sheet; ‘Activities, Proj- 
ects, and Program Making’; the buff leaflets; 
CHILD WELFARE; and the Congress Library. 


Standard and Superior Associations—Please 
suggest methods by which Standard and Superior 
ratings may be obtained. 


Do not work for standards in order to gain 
recognition. When officers, chairmen, and mem- 
bers are functioning correctly the ratings are auto- 
matically obtained. Instruct the local Standards 
chairman to check monthly the activities of the 
association with the requirements listed in the 
1932 Supplementary Sheet. 


American Education Week—Where can we 
find suggestions for schagl visitation during 
American Education Week? 


Since the ethics for school visitation differ in 
different localities, a joint committee from the 
faculty and the parent-teacher association of each 
school might outline its own acceptable plan by 
suggesting preferred hours and days for visiting 
school; the advisability of reporting first to the 
office or directly to the room; and the desirability 
of knocking upon the schoolroom door or of 
entering without announcement. The association 
should be responsible for the distribution of copies 
of these suggestions to the parents. 


Money Raising—(A) How can our parent- 
teacher association raise money without bringing 
up finances at every meeting? (B) Where can 
we get information about approved money- 
raising methods? 


(A) The Finance or Budget committee should 
have a plan (which has been approved by the 
Executive committee) to present for adoption by 
the association at the first meeting of the year 
if possible. This plan should include an estimate 
of the needed funds for the year’s work, with 
suggestions as to how they might be raised. One 
money-raising project a year will usually provide 
sufficient funds in addition to the local portion 
of the membership dues. Further mention of 
finances at meetings is usually limited to reports 
from the Finance or Budget committee. “Hand- 
book,” page 18. 

(B) The Finance committee should make a 
thorough study of the ethics of money raising 
for parent-teacher associations as given in the 
Congress pamphlet, ‘Activities, Projects, and Pro- 
gram Making.” This statement includes many 
practical suggestions. The committee should make 
a study of the interpretation of the non-com- 
mercial clause of the National by-laws given in 
the 1931 Proceedings, page 504. An editorial in 
CHILD WELFARE, April, 1931, entitled ‘Brains 
and Spirit versus Money” will help this com- 
mittee to get a clearer understanding of sound 
financial plans for a parent-teacher association. 
See also “Balancing the P. T. A. Budget” in this 
issue. 


Children on the Program—Should children 
participate in a parent-teacher meeting? 


Children make a definite contribution on the 
parent-teacher pone when the following sug- 
gestions are observed: (1) Their part on the 
program should contribute to the ideals and pur- 
poses of the parent-teacher association. Demon- 
strations of school activities by groups of chil- 
dren, educational pageants, plays, etc., are desir- 
able when planned in cooperation with the 
teachers. (2) Teachers should not be asked to 
provide programs solely for entertainment. (3) 
The program should not feature the talented 
child. (4) The children’s part of the program 
should not take up too much time. (5) They 
should leave the room as soon as their part is 


over. (6) They should not take part in the 
program on a school night. “Handbook,” pages 
29-32. “Activities, Projects, and Program 
Making.” 


The Consultation Service is presented by Cuitp WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field 


Secretary, and of Mrs. ‘ 
Congress. Send parent-teacher questions 


L. F. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Research and Information Division of the National 
with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the Consultation Service 


Bureau, CH1tp WeLFARE Macazine, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts, 
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Question—lI want to understand my daughter 
during adolescence so that I may keep her con- 
fidence and companionship. Please give me 
some reading material that will be suitable for 


my needs. 


You are a thoughtful mother to seek informa- 
tion concerning your daughter. Understanding 
and helping her through adolescence will bring 
you much joy and satisfaction. The following 
will be of help to you: 

CHILD WELFARE— “Concerning Older Chil- 
dren,” a series of monthly articles from Septem- 
ber, 1931, to April, 1932, inclusive (now avail- 
able in a booklet from the Washington office of 
CHILD WELFARE for 25 cents); “Partnership or 
Authority?,”” November, 1931; “The Piratical 
Robin,” February, 1932; “The Weaning of Ado- 
lescents,” October, 1932; the ‘“Bookshelf’’; and 
articles on adolescent problems each month. 

Books—Normal Youth and Its Everyday Prob- 
lems, by Douglas A. Thom (New York: Apple- 
ton); The Psychology of the Adolescent, by Leta 
§. Hollingworth (New York: Appleton); The 
Psychology of Adolescence, by Frederick Tracy 
(New York: Macmillan) ; Guidance of Childhood 
and Youth, edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 
Chapter XXIII (New York: Macmillan) ; Pé/or- 
ing Modern Youth, by William S. Sadler and 
Lena K. Sadler (New York: Funk & Wagnalls). 


Question—When my son was younger he 
used to have nice table manners. Now they 
are atrocious. He is thirteen years old. Talking 
to him has not helped. 


Your son is exhibiting the signs of a stage 
through which all children pass. Some show 
these symptoms more than others. He is in a 
tapid growth stage. His arms and legs are de- 
veloping fast, so fast that he probably finds it 
difficult to handle and control them. This causes 
many boys and girls of this age to be awkward 
and self-conscious. 
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He is at the age when his interests mean more 
than anything else to him. Baseball, mechanics, 
hikes, adventure, collecting, etc., seem far more 
important in his eyes now than social conventions 
and manners. This is a temporary condition but 
be on your guard not to let it become permanent. 
Make the most of his intentions which are still 
good. 

Set a good example by insisting upon good 
manners on the part of all the adults in the home. 
Never let down ‘the bars. Have a pretty table, 
make the food attractive and serve it properly. 
Let mealtime be a happy occasion. Let your son 
realize that he can contribute much to the family 
happiness by being agreeable at the table. The 
boy will absorb much from this setting. A gentle 
reminder in regard to the correct way to behave 
at the table will do no harm; but avoid nag- 
ging. 

The boy would be very much helped by be- 
longing to the Boy Scouts, junior Y. M. C. A., 
some church or school club. These organizations 
under good leadership help a boy to make the 
necessary adjustments. He will be influenced by 
the group and be eager to do as others do. 

Above all, never forget to let him know that 
you want to be his pal, and to understand him. 

You will get much help in dealing with your 
boy’s problems from the material recommended 
in answer to the first question on this page. 


Question—I live in a small town where the 
delivery of the evening paper takes about one 
hour. My boy of ten, who is well and strong 
and wishes to earn a little money, would like to 
deliver papers on this route. Do you think he is 
too young? 


The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection recommends a fourteen-year age 
limit for boys delivering newspapers. However, 
conditions in small towns are different from con- 
ditions in cities and if a boy is well and strong, 
he probably would not suffer from spending an 
hour a day delivering papers on a route, pro- 
vided that the hour required does not interfere 
with his meal schedule, that he does not carry 
too heavy a load, and that the delivery does not 
occur in a section of town which would involve 
trafic risks for the youngster. It would certainly 
not be wise to allow a ten-year-old boy to ride 
a bicycle or deliver on foot in the business sec- 
tion of town. 

I assume that by “paper route” you mean de- 
livering papers to regular customers and not 
securing new customers. With a young child the 
latter can easily degenerate into a form of house- 
to-house begging, where the appeal of the boy 
is counted on to get the customers. Personally, 
I would prefer to ask my own child to wait until 
he is twelve years old, and let him earn his 
spending money by doing special tasks for his 
parents, in addition to those usually assigned. 
After all, a child of ten is not very mature. 


(This department is conducted with the co- 
operation of the Committee on Parent Education 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn 
D. Cope, care of CH1LD WELFARE.) 
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By ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


Big City Blues—Joan Blondell-Eric Linden. War- 
ner. 

About everything that should be tabu for youth is 

featured in drama of doings of wild young people. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, pernicious. Under 
14, no. 


of Divorcement — John Barrymore-Billie 
Burke-Katherine Hepburn. R. K. O. Radio. 


Hereditary insanity causes wife to divorce husband. 


Bill 


Father’s recovery and return home from sani- 
tarium complicates the domestic situation. Cast, 
direction, and photography are excellent. 
Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, too mature. Un- 
der 14, no. 
Bird of Paradise—Dolores Del Rio-Joel McCrea. 
R. K. O. 


A very beautiful picture in which photography, cast 
and direction are excellent. Miss Del Rio’s work 
is outstanding. The theme 1s strictly adult and 
tells the story of a young American who leaves 
his companions while on a cruise in tropical waters 
to go “native.” 

Adults—fine drama. 14 ta 18, not recommended. 
Under 14, no. 


Blonde Venus—Marlene 
shall. Paramount. 

A rather weak story of a German cabaret singer 
who marries an American. Illness of her husband 
and poverty bring about a separation. The em- 
bittered wile then embarks on a checkered career 
from which she eventually emerges a famous 


singer. 
Adults—fine acting. 14 to 


Under 14, no. 


Dietrich-Herbert Mar- 


18, unwholesome. 


Chandu, the Magician— Edmund Lowe-lrene 
Ware. Fox. 

Kidnaping of an inventor by a madman who uses 
this means of forcing from him the secret of a 
light so powerful that it will destroy the world, 
is the beginning of a chase to capture the kid- 


naper and rescue the inventor. An American 
Navy officer known as Chandu, proficient in magic, 
crystal gazing, and hypnotism, is the wizard who 
dares all to save his brother-in-law, the inventor. 
The camera is Mr. Lowe’s able assistant. 


Adults—thrills and chills. 14 to 18, very thrill- 
ing. Under 14, much toa thrilling. 


Crash, The—Ruth Chatterton-George Brent-Paul 


Cavanagh. First National. 

About the same type of triangle story in which this 
star is usually featured. Married to a man who 
loses his money, she fears poverty and is about 
to seek a divorce to marry an Australian rancher 
of wealth when she decides to drop. the divorce 
action and remain with her husband. 


Adults—good of its kind. 14 to 18, unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 


Divorce in the Family — Jackie Cooper-Lewis 
Stone-Lois Wilson. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The child as the problem in divorce and remar- 
riage, the reaction to multiple parents. Human and 
appealing though not without theatrical touches. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, yes. 


Fourth Horseman, The—Tom Mix-Margaret 
Lindsay-Fred Kohler. Universal. 

An old-fashioned melodrama, Picturesque western 

scenery and spectacular horsemanship recommend 

this picture to the young people. The hero saves 

the Sovehes from a herd of stampeding horses, 

and outrides the villain to the county seat to pay 
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the back taxes on the girl’s homestead. 
too much in evidence. 

Adults—very good. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
exciting. 

Gold—Jack Hoxie and Dynamite-Alice Day. Ma- 
jestic Pictures. 

A great cowboy thriller in which Dynamite and a 
girl play no mean part in bringing to justice land 
swindlers and killers. at 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, thrilling. Under 14, 
very thrilling. 

Hat Check Girl—Sall) Eilers-Ben Lyon-Monroe 
Owsley. Fox. 

The keyhole columnist of the scandal sheet, the 
racketeer forcing his illegal sale of liquor, wealthy 
playboys old and young, women and blackmailers, 
all have a part in this drama of wise- cracking 
night life in which a hat check girl is featured, 
The director has presented an unpleasant theme 
with discrimination and tact. : 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, pernicious, 
Under 14, no. 


Heart of Humanity, The—Jean Hersholt-Jackie 
Searl. Majestic Pictures. 

A Jewish grocer takes into his home the 
son of a policeman, Joey, the 
mischievous and a great trial to 
the example set by the 
Joey change for the 
wholesome. 

Adults—ap pealing. 
very good. 


Hell’s Highway—Richard Dix-Tom Brown-Ro- 
chelle Hudson. R. K. O. 
Picture is ne doubt filmed for 
poses against filth and_ brutality 
exist in prisons in certain localities, Story is prob 
ably based on a recent incident in a Southern 
prison which was followed by government investi- 


Drinking 


le orphan 
grocers son, 1s 
his father, but 
policeman’s boy makes 
better. Sentimental but 


14 to 18, good. Under 14, 


propaganda pur- 
still claimed to 


gation. 
Adults—depressing. 14 to 18, depressing. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Last Man, The—Charles Bickford-Constance Cum- 

mings-Alec B. Francis. Columbia. 

A story of adventure, mutiny and intrigue in the 
port of Singapore, An inspector from Lloyd's 
disguises himself as a desperado in order to ap 
prehend a criminal who has been scuttling ships 
to collect insurance money. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, interesting. Un- 
der 14, exciting. 


Christine — Corinne Griffith-Colin Clive. 
Made in England, distributed by Paramount. 


A writer sees a picture of the heroine in a maga 
zine and later comes upon her in her car on a 
country road, having lost her way. He offers her 
the shelter of his home. Misunderstz andings with 
respective spouses arise and divorce threatens. 

Adults—good acting. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 
14, no. 


Mason of the Mounted—Bi/] Cody-Andy Shuf- 
ford. Monogram. 
A Canadian Royal Mounted crosses the border to 
find a criminal. Instead, he meets and induces 
a runaway boy to return home and earns the 
gratitude of the boy’s charming cousin, He & 
made chief of a vigilante committee to round up 
horse thieves and succeeds in capturing the leader, 
who is the criminal his government is seeking. 
Adults—fair. 14 to 18, exciting. Under 14, 
exciting. 


Lily 
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Most Dangerous Game, The—Joel McCrea-Fay 


Wray-Leslie Bawks. R. K. O. Radio. 

A melodrama of the jungles. A hunter with a 
perverted mind, tired of the thrill of hunting wild 
animals, now stalks and kills shipwrecked human 
beings cast upon the island on which he is now 
living in the South Seas. A most unpleasant 
theme and other than the romantic angle has little 
to recommend it. 

Adults—matter of taste. 


Under 14, no. 


Mr. Robinson Crusoe—Douglas Fairbanks-Maria 
Alba. United Artists. 

As the result of a wager that one can find means 
of comfortable existence anywhere, even on the 
probably uninhabited tropical isles near which he 
and his friends are cruising, the agile “‘Doug’”’ 
leaps over the side of the yacht and followed by 
his faithful dog swims to shore. Only “Doug” 
in the movies could accomplish so quickly such 
wonders. Fine entertainment for everyone and 

-will the eyes of the Boy Scouts bulge? 

Adults—amusing. 14 to 18, entertaining. Un- 

der 14, entertaining. 


My Pal the King—Tom Mix-Mickey Roney. Uni- 
versal. 
An excellent picture which will appeal to old and 
young, especially the latter, as there is in it all 
the charm and glamour of a fairy tale. 
Adults—good. 14 to 18, delightful. Under 14, 
excellent. 


Night Mayor, The—Lee Tracy-Evalyn Knapp- 
Eugene Palette. Columbia. 
A well-timed satire concerning a gay, but honest, 
mayor of an American city. He falls in love with 
a highly respectable chorus girl. His political ad- 
ministration is being threatened by a reform in- 
vestigation committee and he probably would have 
been removed from office were it not for the 
girl a her love for him and marrying 
the reporter whose paper was backing the investi- 


14 to 18, unpleasant. 


gation, 4 
Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Night of June 13th— Clive Brooke-Lila Lee- 
Adrianne Allen. Paramount. 
A maze of plots and counter-plots intricately woven 
into this story of a neurotic wife who commits 
suicide, imagining a romance between her husband 
and a neighboring girl. Evidence points to the 
husband as the murderer, but he is cleared when 
it is proven he was not at home at the time the 
crime was committed, 
Adults—interesting. Under 


14, no. 


Once in a Lifetime—Jack Oakie-Aline McMahon. 
Universal. 

A travesty on Hollywood which puts over the idea 
that only dumb-bells and dumb Doras succeed in 
the motion picture game. 

Adults—amusing. 14 to 18, funny. 
yes. 


One-Way Passage—Kay Francis-William Powell. 
Warner Bros. 

Two persons doomed to die, the man on the gallows 
for murder and the girl from a badly diseased 
heart, find romance and happiness with each other 
on board ship returning from Hong Kong to San 
Francisco. The cast and direction are good and 
the picture is not depressing. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, unsuitable. 
Under 14, no. 


14 to 18, possibly. 


Under 14, 
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Pack Up Your Troubles— Stan Laurel-Oliver 
Hardy. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Story of two doughboys who after the war is over 
try to find the parents of their dead buddy who 
has left a little daughter. It is full of troubles 
and crazy gags and good for many laughs, 

Adults—very amusing. 14 to 18, funny. Un- 
der 14, funny. 


Payment Deferred — Charles Laughton-Maureen 
O'Sullivan. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Grim, stark melodrama, in which the story is told of 
an English bank clerk on the verge of ruin, who 
poisons his young cousin because he refuses to hand 
over his wealth for speculation. Charles Laughton’s 
presentation of the murderer is excellent, 

Adults—fine acting but gruesome. 14 to 18, no. 

Under 14, no. 


Phantom Express— William Collier, Jr.-Sally 
Blane. Majestic Pictures. 

Clever railroad yarn, in which because of a pending 
merger all sorts of curious and unforeseen things 
happen on one of the lines. Also much mystery 
about the part played by a phantom express. The 
son of the railroad president solves the mystery. 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 14, 
good. 


Phantom President, The— George M. Cohan- 
Claudette Colbert. Paramount. 

A satire on a presidential campaign based on the 
resemblance between the candidate and a medi- 
cine show man. The latter has personality plus 
and as the candidate is minus in that particular 
the medicine man is hired to pose as the candidate. 
There’s a merry time in which Jimmy Durante 
assists and, of course, a beautiful heroine. 

Adults—exceptionally entertaining. 14 to 18, 
excellent. Under 14, perhaps. 


"Em, Cowboy — John Wayne-Ruth Hall- 

Henry B. Walthall. Warner Bros. 

An exciting Western in which a “vicious” horse 
about to be ordered shot by a judge becomes a 
gentle animal in the hero’s hands. hen horse 
and master become bandit hunters and capture 
barn-burning desperadoes. rea 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, thrilling. Un- 

der 14, good. 


70,000 Witnesses—Phillips Holmes-John Mack 
Brown-Dorothy fordan. Paramount. 

A different kind of football seoey in that there is a 
racketeer angle. A _ star football player staggers 
and drops over dead as he is within sight of the 
goal post. Seventy thousand spectators in the 
Stands are mystified. Solution is unusual, 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, intensely inter- 
esting. Under 14, exciting. 


Texas Bad Man—Tom Mix-Lucille Powers. Uni- 
versal. 

A Texas Ranger poses as a bandit to find out who 
is the leader of a gang of outlaws terrorizing the 
country. He unmasks the villain who turns out 
to be the town’s most respected citizen. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, thrilling. Under 
14, good. 


Tiger Shark—Edward G. Robinson-Richard Arlen- 
Zita Johann. Warner Bros. 
Mr. Robinson adds another exceptionally fine screen 
sores to those he has already given. As the 
-ortuguese captain of a tuna fishing vessel he is 
virile, brutal and has no qualms about pushing a 
man overboard into a school of sharks. 
Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, hardly. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Ride 
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COMING IN DECEMBER 


Toys FOR FLATTENED PURSES 


Dorothy W. Baruch 


FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 132, 134, 144, 146 


® 


CHILD AND UNIVERSE 


About Elementary School Children 
Turn to pages 116, 120, 134, 146, 165, 166 


Florence Brewer Boeckel ied 


About Older Boys and Girls 
® Turn to pages 116, 120, 129, 134, 165, 166 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MONEY — 


J]. Robert Stout For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 115, 124, 142, 148, 150, 153, 
% 157, 161, 164, 168 


NORMAL LIVES FOR THE HANDI- pamereenranant 


CAPPED Concerning All Children 


Marion L. Faegre Turn to pages 124, 128, 140, 142, 162 




















THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


Branches are divided into classes according to membership as follows: 

CLASS A—Branches having over 60,000 members 

CLASS B—Branches having between 35,000 and 60,000 members 
CLASS C—Branches having between 25,000 and 35,000 members 
CLASS D—Branches having between 15,000 and 25,000 members 
CLASS E—Branches having between 10,000 and 15,000 members 
CLASS F—Branches having between 6,000 and 10,000 members 
CLASS G—Branches having less than 6,000 members 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1 to September 30, 1932, the branches 
in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS A CLASS B CLASS C CLASS D 

. New York . Missouri . Minnesota . North Carolina 

. New Jersey . Texas 2. Arkansas . Alabama 

. California . Michigan 3. Kansas . Massachusetts 

. Illinois . Colorado . Washington . Wisconsin 

. Pennsylvania . Indiana 5. Tennessee 5. Kentucky 

. Ohio . Georgia . Florida . Nebraska 

. lowa . Oregon 
CLASS E CLASS F CLASS 

. Oklahoma 1. Mississippi . Arizona 

. Connecticut 2. South Dakota . Montana 

. Louisiana 3. South Carolina . Wyoming 

. West Virginia 4. Vermont . New Mexico 

. North Dakota 5. Maryland . Idaho 
6 
7 
8 





. Rhode Island . Virginia . Maine 
. Dist. of Columbia . Hawaii . New Hampshire 
. Delaware 8. Utah 
Missouri still leads in the number of subscriptions forwarded since April 1, 1932—1,028. 
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